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Gren SHEN I was asked to take 
part in this program on 
pupil participation in the 
management of school af- 
fairs, I immediately cast 
, about to see if we in New 

York City were doing 
anything new, spectacular, or origi- 
nal. I think it was William Mce- 
Andrew who said— “You can do an 
old thing in a new way and attract 
attention; you can do a new thing 
any old way and receive the plaudits 
of the press, but it is a dangerous busi- 
ness for anyone to settle into the idea 
that he can absorb greatness by doing 
the same old thing in the same old 
way.” 

Pupil participation is not new. We 
in our city have been working along 
that line for over thirty years. For 
the most part we usually consider 
this multitude of activities which is 
carried on in this connection as extra- 
curricular, or beyond the classroom 
activities. However, with the devel- 
opment of the Dalton Plan, the 
growth of the junior high school idea, 
and general trends toward the so- 
called progressive education idea 
throughout the country, we find that 
pupil participation is going on in the 








classroom as well as beyond the class- 
room. 

We used to say that education is 
a preparation for life. In the light 
of our experience in keeping in step 
with the accelerated pace of youth of 
the present day we are constrained 
to say now that school at last is life. 
There has always been a grave doubt 
in my mind whether the progressive 
education idea did not make its first 
appeal through pupil participation 
that was normally and _ healthfully 
developed over a long period in our 
publie schools. 

The most spectacular growth that 
we have experienced in this direction 
is along the lines of our civic work 
in our high schools and in our city 
itself which we use as a civic labora- 
tory. Perhaps I can do no better 
than to tell you something of this 
work. 

In 1919 the New York State De- 
partment of Education made the 
study of civics a requirement in the 
first year of all high schools. In New 
York City we were confronted with 
the task of teaching civics to 100,000 
pupils. The war had just ended. 
Patriotism was running high and 
everyone was ready to put his best 
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effort forward. The question which 
demanded our attention was— “What 
shall we teach these boys and girls in 
the name of Civics?” 

Dr. John L. Tildsley, then in charge 
of the High School Division, assigned 
Mr. Frank A. Rexford to work out 
the answer to this problem. The 
social science teachers of the city 
were called together and the question 
was laid before them. The result of 
a frank and free discussion was the 
decision to depart from the methods 
which had been in vogue in our youth 
and to set out on a new line. The 
high schools decided to give up the 
structural idea and to attempt to 
teach civics from a functional stand- 
point. 

This was not as easy as it seemed 
when it came to putting the idea into 
practice in the classroom. Our teach- 
ers had been brought up on the de- 
partmental plan. Government, to 
them, was an array of departments, 
and they found it difficult to orien- 
tate themselves as functionists when 
their whole training had been on the 
other side. They found, for example, 
that the topic, “Guarding the Health 
of the People” was not merely a 
Health Department matter, but was 
a cooperative matter in which various 
other departments took important 
parts. 

In order to hold themselves to their 
task, the teachers decided on a list 
of functions which they felt must be 
taught in this course. These func- 
tions are as follows: 


Education for All 

The City’s Water Supply 
Protecting the Food of the City 
Regulation of Buildings 
Disposal of City Wastes 

Public Provision for Recreation 


Guarding the Health of the People 


Welfare of the Unfortunate 
Regulation of Work 

Protection of Life and Property 
City Planning 

Communication and Transportation 
Civic Beauty 

Making Our Laws 

Carrying out our Laws 

Work of the Courts 
Correction of the Delinquent 
City Finance 

The Citizen as a Voter 


After these topics had been decided 
upon, through various committees 
which met each week, a syllabus was 
prepared. It is interesting to note 
that this syllabus is a result not only 
of teacher cooperation but of coopera- 
tion with all possible agencies in the 
city. The heads of all city depart. 
ments placed themselves at our dis 
posal and came and talked to us and 
with us. Practically all the civie 
bodies and clubs in the city joined 
also in starting this thought and in 
keeping it in motion. 

We decided among ourselves that 
the best way to crystallize our 
thoughts was to put them down on 
paper. Therefore, after each of these 
meetings and discussions, some teacher 
or superintendent prepared an article 
which was mimeographed and passed 
around to all teachers. 

These articles which we wrote for 
our own benefit attracted a good deal 
of attention. Finally a nationally 
known magazine saw merit in them 
and purchased them of the teachers. 
These articles were known as the 
Civies Monographs of New York 
City, and were published serially for 
some twenty weeks. 

There were at this time no text 
books which could be used in this 
course, so it was necessary for the 
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teachers to develop a method of teach- 
ing which would be instructional with- 
out becoming a lecture course. We 
found that much of the material with 
which we wanted to deal was already 
in the minds of the pupils but in 
a very vague and disordered state. 
We found that they themselves were 
ready to discuss these interesting 
topics and get their minds straight. 
We found also that, since we did not 
believe our teaching should stop in 
the classroom, we were able to make 
assignments which would be taken 
home and become matters of family 
discussion, thereby extending our in- 
fluence. 

The matter of assigning civic tasks 
and civic studies to pupils brought it- 
self to our attention immediately. 
We believed that we were teaching 
children, not merely a subject, and 
we believed also that activity on the 
part of the pupil was essential. Our 
next job then was to make a thorough 
study of each of the topics, with a 
view of finding assignments which it 
would be fair to give these young 
people. This was the beginning of 
what we call our civic activity sylla- 
bus, which acted as an inspiration 
and a prop to teachers who were at 
their wits’ ends to think up proper 
assignments in connection with some 
of the topics. 

Not only were the city departments 
and the civic agencies ready to help 
us by word of mouth, and by pamph- 
lets, but they were actually willing to 
help us by doing things. For example, 
one group of high school students dis- 
covered that the poor children of the 
neighborhood were using a vacant lot 
which was littered with broken glass, 
ashes, broken furniture and the like, 
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as a playground. These high school 
students made a proposition to the 
Street Cleaning Department that if 
they would come around there with 
their trucks and two or three helpers, 
the lot would be made into a desir- 
able playground. As a result, one 
hundred boys and girls turned out 
with shovels and rakes, the street 
cleaning department sent two trucks 
and men and, inside of an hour, an 
eye sore was made into a beauty spot. 
Another example: One of our studies 
is “Protection of Life and Property.” 
Naturally the Fire Department comes 
in for a good deal of attention. There 
is a fire house near every school build- 
ing. The civics classes are always 
welcome and the civics teacher can 
do a better job in the fire house with 
the firemen to help her and with the 
apparatus at hand than she could in 
the classroom talking about it. 

The Merchants Association of New 
York City, which is our Chamber of 
Commerce, has organized an Anti- 
Litter Bureau. The idea back of 
this has to do, of course, with keep- 
ing the city clean and neat. This 
Association employs a manager and 
corps of clerks who work with the 
schools the year round. The service 
is entirely voluntary on the part of 
the pupils, although they receive 
school credit for this civic service. It 
works something like this: The stu- 
dent volunteers to be a Block Cap- 
tain. The duty of a Block Captain 
is to keep an eye on the conditions 
on his block. Certain little viola- 
tions are always taking place, due 
more often to carelessness and igno- 
rance than to viciousness. The Block 
Captain’s duty is to correct these vio- 
lations, if he can, without making a 
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nuisance of himself and to report to 
the Merchants Association conditions 
on the block each month. When these 
reports come in from the Block Cap- 
tains, the Anti-Litter Bureau man- 
ager takes the matters up officially 
with the appropriate city department 
and the violations are corrected. 
Thus the child has the satisfaction of 
knowing that his report has received 
attention. We have in all our bor- 
oughs on the average of nine thou- 
sand boys and girls doing this volun- 
teer work. 

Another group of individuals who 
are not directly connected with the 
schools but who are interested in the 
success of the schools, has joined with 
us in promoting and recognizing ini- 
tiative and leadership. This group is 
called the Cooperation in Government 
Committee. This Committee asks 
each high school principal to name 
the leaders in each graduation class. 
That is, the boys and girls who have, 
after four years of observation, con- 
vinced the principal, the teachers, 
and their fellow students, that any 
job which they undertake will be car- 
ried through. A medal or a diploma 
is given as a token for this special 
recognition. 

The work of the Cooperation in 
Government Committee does not stop 
with the graduation night of the boys 
or girls. They are told at that time 
that since they are leaving school 
their responsibilities will be greater 
than ever and that they will have to 
earry on alone. They are told that 
the Committee is going to keep in 
touch with them for five years at 
least. These leaders are reviewed af- 
ter five years and a token is bestowed 
on one graduate from each high school 


at the end of that time. The Com. 
mittee even goes farther and bestows 
a very beautiful gold medallion gp 
some man or woman in the city who 
graduated from one of our high 
schools more than five years previous, 
for distinguished civic service. The 
number of young people who are on 
the Cooperation in Government ligt 
now numbers between two and three 
thousand and, so far as I know, every 
one of them is measuring up to what 
we hoped for him. This group has 
now incorporated and carries on the 
work of the older committee. 
After we had been working along 
these lines for about five years, it be 
came necessary for each department 
in our system to make a survey of 
itself for the Superintendent of 
Schools. We were at a loss to know 
how we should go about it. Our 
methods would not lend themselves to 
statistical statements and a_ good 
many of us doubted if we were suc 
ceeding. In desperation, however, we 
did the weak thing, we thought. We 
asked the pupils what they thought 
we had been trying to teach them. 
The topics were assigned, one to a 
high school. At the end of five weeks 
the stories were turned in as coopera- 
tive work between the English, the 
Civies and the Art classes. A pub 
lisher came forward and offered to 
bring out these articles in the form 
of a book to appear as—“Our City— 
New York.” Now after six years, 
the book is out of date. While the 
functions of government have not 
changed and will not change, the 
means of carrying them out have 
changed in many instances. At the 


present time, the book is being rewrit- 
ten by another group of students im 
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the high schools and we expect to 
have it for use soon. 

We believe very thoroughly that 
civics as a subject in the classroom is 
serious business, that we should teach 
it the best we can for forty-five min- 
utes each day, five times a week for 
one semester, according to the law. 
We also believe that if our work 
stopped here, we would be utter fail- 


ures. 
much of 


We in New York are very 


the opinion that every 


teacher is a civics teacher and a char- 
acter training teacher all of the time. 
We indulge in every possible kind of 
activity which can be of service in 
forming the character and the social- 


ized life of the individual. 


To that 


end every possible opportunity is 
given to pupils for participation in 
the affairs of the school and the com- 


munity. 


A survey which we made a 


few years ago, shows that in the high 
schools we have the following: 


27,189 


244,986 


8,324 


In Junior 
29,858 


wes 


415,86: 


bo 


pupils running their own 
affairs exclusively. 


pupils running activities 
in cooperation with teach- 
ers. 

pupils belong to activities 
which are run by teachers 
exclusively. 

High Schools there are: 
pupils running their own 
affairs exclusively. 

pupils running activities 
in cooperation with teach- 
ers. 


2,376 pupils belong to activities 
which are run by teachers 
exclusively. 


In this brief sketch I have been un- 
able to go into the details. The size 
of the proposition is so great that one 
is confused in attempting to pick out 
the ones of most importance. Our 
whole aim in teaching civics and 
citizenship might be summed up as 
follows: 


(1) To train the pupil to observe 
more carefully and understand more 
clearly organized government in the 
City of New York. 

(2) To enable the individual to 
think straight on civic problems. 

(3) To arouse an interest in our 
own community affairs and instil an 
appreciation of the benefits accruing 
to the individual through community 
action. 

(4) To create in the pupil a de- 
sire not merely to reciprocate by ful- 
filling his obligations to the commu- 
nity, but “to give even the last full 
measure of devotion.” 

(5) To ineuleate American ideals. 

(6) To accept responsibility un- 
flinchingly and to accomplish what- 
ever is undertaken. 

Democracy is an experiment in co- 
operation. How much our schools 
will become active agents in this 


experiment will depend upon the ex- 
tent to which we encourage pupil par- 
ticipation in school government. 
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Davin LAWRENCE 
NATIONAL CHAIRMAN OF THE UNITED STATES SOCIETY 


Tm NNOUNCEMENT of the 
A formation of the United 

States Society made re- 
cently has met with un- 
precedented response from 
the press of the country 
and from hundreds of in- 
dividuals who heard the outline of 
its program over the radio or read the 
newspaper reports and the wide- 
spread editorial comment. 











The Society, which is organized to 
provide high schools and colleges with 
current governmental information 
free of charge, was planned to fill a 
need, the realization of which has 
brought to its support some of Amer- 
ica’s most eminent citizens. Its 
Board of Advisers consists of Calvin 
Coolidge, Elihu Root, John Grier 
Hibben, Newton D. Baker, and Owen 
D. Young. 

There is no doubt that Owen D. 
Young crystallized the thought of a 
great many other Americans when he 
pointed out that America today is 
faced with “a larger number of vital 
problems than has ever been pre- 
sented to one nation.” Many of 
these problems, he declared, must be 
answered, and answered soon. “Are 
you prepared ?” he challenged a group 
of university students whom he re- 
cently addressed. “You must help. 
Have these problems been segregated 
in your mind and studied, even the 
most important of them’ Do you 
feel confident that you can perform 


reasonably well your obligation as g 
citizen in answering them ?” 


Is the youth of America prepared 
to accept this challenge? Is it fair 
to expect it of the boys and girls 
graduating each year from the col 
leges and the high schools? Have 
they been given a fair chance to 
familiarize themselves with their Goy- 
ernment, with its functions, with the 
principles upon which it was built, 
with the practical knowledge of its 
problems ? 

Founders of the United States So 
ciety believe that it is possible to 
bring the Government to the people; 
that it is possible to bring it to a 
school-age population in such a form 
that their interest cannot help but be 
quickened. The crisis that the coun- 
try is facing today—acute enough in 
itself —is even more significant in 
that it reveals the effects of the grow- 
ing canker—indifference toward Gov- 
ernment — which is the bane of all 
republics. Because the success of rep- 
resentative government means wisely 
delegated authority; because the 10 
per cent responsible for its functions 
must be selected by the remaining 90 
per cent, it is essential that leaders 
be developed, but it is likewise essen- 
tial that the electorate be well enough 
informed to make a proper selection. 
This effort to provide the electorate 
with information on governmental 
problems and events has no vague and 
indifferent purpose. It is planned to 
equip the natural leaders with the 
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knowledge that will be their power for 
a more efficient government. It will 
likewise equip the followers—the 90 

r cent who must delegate their re- 
sponsibility to absorb and under- 
stand the essentials of good leader- 
ship. Nor are all the leaders poten- 
tial holders of public office. Listen 
to what Elihu Root has said: 

“The voters who govern modern 
democracies no longer find the first 
impressions of a simple life adequate 
as a guide; they must be informed 
specifically regarding the questions 
under discussions by neighbors who 
have made a study and who are quali- 
fied to be leaders of opinion.” 

Here, then, is the task: To fur- 
nish the leaders, whether they are of 
the nation or the neighborhood, with 
the information they need to lead. 

The Society’s part in this task, its 
one function, is educational and its 
sine qua non is non-partisanship. 
This qualification, guaranteed by the 
personnel of its Board of Advisers, 
is further fortified by its by-laws 
which declare that “it shall be non- 
partisan and shall have no connection 
or affiliation with any organization or 
institution which exists for political 
purposes or which is interested in the 
adoption or repeal of any legislation 
or in any action pending before any 
governmental body.” 

At the present time, the organiza- 
tion is publishing a weekly magazine 
for high school students, a high school 
teacher’s service to accompany the 
weekly magazine and a monthly de- 
bate service. It plans to begin the 


publication of a weekly paper for col- 
lege students at the beginning of the 
next academic year. 

The Society also contemplates spon- 
soring the organization of “Model 
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Congresses” in the high schools and 
“Round Table Conferences” in the 
colleges and universities. In both in- 
stances, the Society will endeavor to 
encourage the discussion of current 
governmental problems. 


The weekly magazine or news bul- 
letin, “Uncle Sam’s Diary,” for jun- 
ior high schools, for senior high 
schools, and for certain adult groups, 
will be printed weekly. It will be 
distributed to the students enrolled in 
Civics classes for the personal use of 
each student. In addition to a chron- 
icle of the week, the bulletin presents 
articles on the two most important 
governmental events or activities for 
that week, in which all sides of the 
question are presented. 

There is included each week also 
an article on a conspicuous human 
interest activity of government in the 
field of health, human relations, edu- 
cation or science. 


Each week a service is sent to the 
high school teachers who are using 
“Unele Sam’s Diary.” This service 
contains a more intimate picture of 
the background of the outstanding 
events of the week, a critical bibliog- 
raphy, and furnishes a helpful guide 
to the teacher for use of the material 
in each issue of “Uncle Sam’s 
Diary.” 

There is also supplied a series of 
examination questions which is avail- 
able to the teacher, if desired, for 
classroom use. 


Debate material on current govern- 
ment problems is assembled for high 
school use and distributed regularly. 
This service not only suggests to high 
school teachers questions that stimu- 
late the interest of the student, but 
supplies a complete outline of the 
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pro and of the con, with bibliography 
for further reading and research. 

To aid instruction through visual- 
ization, there are distributed to the 
high school students outline charts of 
government, showing in detail the 
relationships of each bureau and de- 
partment of the Federal Government. 
Similar charts visualize the organiza- 
tion of state and of municipal gov- 
ernment. 

Twice a month each high school is 
sent a supply of illustrated posters 
to put on its bulletin boards. These 
posters portray various functions of 
government, our Constitution, our 
natural resources and our material 
wealth. 

A weekly publication will be issued 
which will keep the college student 
informed on current government ac- 
tivities and which will relate develop- 
ments in the field of government to 
various courses in the field of social 
science. 

Round table conferences will be 
organized in different regions so as 
to bring about a discussion of current 
affairs in which public officials and 
the foremost authorities will partici- 
pate. Stenographic records of these 
proceedings will be published in book 
form and distributed free to colleges 
in all sections of the country. 

The Society’s publications will not 
carry editorials or advertisements. 

The Society’s first point of contact 
is the schools but there will be no 
attempt to supplant the present meth- 
ods and materials in the teaching of 
government. The material the Society 


furnishes is purely supplemental and 
its great virtue will be its timeliness. 
Current data will be furnished and 
attention will be focused on the back- 
ground of happenings in the very 
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week they occur. The work of the 
United States Society will not be 
limited to the schools and colleges, 
but the organization will co-operate 
also with civic organizations, frater- 
nal orders, women’s clubs and various 
other movements looking toward adult 
education in the field of government, 


This work means a momentous con- 
tribution to the educational system of 
America. Twenty-five professors of 
political science from as many col- 
leges and universities said, after ex- 
amining the details of the project, 
that if this program could be put into 
effect it would make a_ profound 
change in the whole system of teach- 
ing of government in America. 

For the last several months, the 
United States Society has been carry- 
ing on a test effort in one of the popu- 
lous states of the East to determine 
the exact needs of the high schools 
with reference to current knowledge of 
government and I am glad to say the 
results obtained and the enthusiastic 
cooperation of the superintendents of 
schools, principals and teachers of 
civies, government, aud history have 
been most encouraging. 

The response from the press to the 
announcements of the Society’s plans 
has been equally gratifying. Not 
only has the news been treated by the 
papers with an intelligent under- 
standing of its importance, but editor 
after editor, from coast to coast, has 
made it a subject of editorial analy- 
sis, comment and universal commen- 
dation. And what can be more im- 
portant today than the development 
of an informed leadership and an in- 
formed electorate to select and to en- 
courage it and to bulwark its prog- 
ress ? 














Representative government is on 
trial throughout the world. One half 
of all the people of the globe since 
the World War have had their exist- 
ing governments overthrown by dic- 
tators, revolution, or other non-consti- 
tutional methods. 

Is this because the democratic sys- 
tem is itself at fault? Surely no 
other system is, theoretically at least, 
better suited to meet the needs of the 
free men and women of the world. 
But a representative system that does 
not function intelligently lays itself 
open to the impatient and often unin- 
formed criticism of its masses who 
are misled by slogans of the dema- 
gogue as the people themselves grope 
for a solution of their ills. 

These are critical days of self- 


examination. Every patriotic citizen 
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asks himself what are his obligations 
—what are his duties of citizenship. 
For the most part individuals feel a 
helplessness. They have a desire to 
aid but they do not find it possible 
to be effective as mere individuals. 
Nor can they often be. Indeed the 
maximum effectiveness of the indi- 
vidual is in his or her identification 
with organization. It is through the 
intelligent functioning of groups that 
we manifest our collective wishes. 
Our effort in the program outlined 
is to quicken the student’s interest by 
relating the functions of Government 
to ordinary human relationships, to 
enliven the record of current develop- 
ments with the drama that a kinetic 
immediacy brings. It will reduce 


abstractions and principles to concrete 
examples —live things against the 
moving background of the present. 
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WHAT THE COLLEGE EXPECTS OF THE HIGH 


SCHOOL IN CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


JosePpH McGouprick 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


g———*ROM their earliest begin- 
F nings our high schools 

have been under the in- 
fluence of our colleges. 
This is partly due to the 
fact that the high school 
developed as the counter- 
part of the academy which had been 
directly concerned with preparation 
for college, and partly to the fact that 
high school teachers, principals and 
superintendents have looked with 
awe, perhaps too much awe, upon col- 
lege professors. 


In general, it seems clear that our 
colleges have had too much influence 
upon the content and conduct of high 
school work. Not more than one 
pupil in ten of those in high schools 
ever go to college. It seems grossly 
unfair to educate the other nine in 
the fashion which merely prepared 
the one. For him the high school 
work is but an intermediate part of 
a formal education that began when 
he was five and perhaps will not end 
until he is twenty-five. For the nine 
who are concluding their formal edu- 
cation in high school, the problem is 
quite different. They should be given 
as much as possible to equip them for 
their particular activities. 

Whatever is said of the college’s 
expectations from the high schools, it 
ought not expect them to ignore 
their responsibilities to those of their 
charges who are most numerous and 











most dependent upon them. The mogt 
that the college can fairly ask is that 
the minority who pass through high 
school on the way to college should 
not be too badly handicapped by a 
program not primarily fitted to their 
needs. 

In general, the older notion of ar 
ranging the high school curriculum as 
if those who were to receive it were 
destined for college, has given way to 
an attempt to imitate, as far as pos 
sible, the content of college curricula. 
This is unfortunate in several re 
spects. The college student is more 
mature, and more select; he has con- 
siderably more leisure to devote to 
his work; and the facilities for read- 
ing and research placed at his dis 
posal are many times more generous. 
It is true that the high school stu- 
dent would like to have offered to him 
all that his more fortunate neighbors 
may hope to obtain later on. His 
teachers and his superiors are laud- 
ably eager to offer these things to 
him, both for his sake and because of 
the greater interest in teaching the 
more abundant content. 

One has only to look at the text- 
books for various fields commonly 
used in the high schools to appreciate 
this truth. The civics textbooks stand 
as a fair example. All of the dozen 
or more of the best known texts suf- 
fer from this defect; they cover in 
one volume, commonly of 600 or 700 
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the entire gamut of national, 
state and local government. This is 
commonly offered to high school stu- 
dents in the half-year course. Not a 
college in the country would think of 
offering anything as comprehensive 
in less than one year. 

The author has no knowledge of 
the effect of such teaching methods 
upon high school students. He can 
only judge by its effect upon that 
small minority, presumably the best, 
of them who come on to college. 
These young men have been rushed 
over all of the material of the sub- 
ject in some hasty half-year course. 
They know almost nothing at all 
about it, yet there is not a field into 
which they have not dipped, not an 
important institution or term of 
which they have not heard. The 
effect is to make any elementary col- 
lege course seem to them an old story. 
They have heard of congressional 
committee procedure, of conference 
committees, of “log rolling,” or “ger- 
rymandering,” the short ballot, the 
city manager plan, proportional rep- 
resentation, direct primary, and what 
not. Actually they know nothing 
about these things. All have been 
explained to them in a cursory fash- 
ion, which merely has the effect of 
wearing off their novelty. Some of 
the better high schools do quite well 
in the teaching of these things, and 
it may be that their pupils receiving 
these in their senior high school year 
get a more effective instruction than 
some of our colleges afford. In gen- 
eral, however, the effect of this work 
is to make the college student regard 
the typical introductory course as a 
waste of time; yet he has no concrete 
knowledge upon which advanced col- 
lege work can be built. 
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What has been said relates to 
civics rather than to citizenship. The 
two are not the same. Knowing the 
structure and organization of Ameri- 
can government from top to bottom 
is not equivalent to being a good citi- 
zen. In high school and college the 
effort to avoid partisanship has 
prompted an over-emphasis upon fac- 
tual study and the avoidance of any- 
thing that might appear controver- 
sial. In many communities even 
good government is apparently deemed 
a controversial subject. Presumably 
it is hard for classes to study realis- 
tically the effective operation of gov- 
ernment in some places without draw- 
ing conclusions with regard to their 
own community. If their own com- 
munity is not as well governed as are 
some of the places of which they 
study, they are tempted to draw con- 
clusions, unflattering and unpalatable 
to the political powers that be in their 
community. 

There has been a growing doubt 
concerning a descriptive approach 
that does not afford constructive sug- 
gestions, but the desire to avoid con- 
troversy has tended to keep both col- 
lege and high school teaching in the 
descriptive stage. The latter in avoid- 
ing controversy have tended more and 
more to explore such service activities 
of government as the work of the 
rural free delivery, the coast guard, 
municipal health and sanitation activ- 
ities, and the like. The tendency is 
more and more to push out, particu- 
larly in the high school books, the 
practical problems concerning the po- 
litical control of city and state gov- 
ernments. 

There is a world of difference be- 
tween a knowledge of governmental 
structure, or of its practical operation 
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and being a good citizen. Rarely does 
a descriptive or realistic approach 
actually destroy an interest in the 
citizen’s responsibility. On the other 
hand, still more rarely does knowl- 
edge in itself promote citizenship. It 
may facilitate it. It should show a 
person who wants to be a good citi- 
zen some of the things that he can 
and must do, but this is quite differ- 
ent from showing him reasons why 
he should be a good citizen and de- 
velop in him a desire to be one. 

The will to be a good citizen is 
dependent not upon particular civics 
courses, but upon the whole attitude 
towards social responsibility devel- 
oped by the whole high school ecur- 
riculum. A_ child’s attitudes are 
shaped as much by the literature he 
reads in high school English courses, 
and the narratives contained in high 
school history work, as by anything 
that he is likely to learn from the 
typical civics textbook. The child 
learns not by abstraction and still less 
by precept. He learns by example. 
There is very little in civies, as it is 
commonly taught, that is likely to 
develop an attitude that will after- 
wards ripen into good citizenship. 
The most that high school civics 
courses do is to awaken interest in 
what our governments are doing. All 
mention of political participation by 
the citizen is studiously avoided. 
This may all be justified on the the- 
ory of the immaturity of high school 
students. But the child is acquiring 
knowledge in the outside political 
world through his own family and 
neighborhood contacts. There he 
learns that there are powers that can 
excuse from jury service, quash traf- 
fic tickets, and “fix” a wide variety 
of things. There is nothing com- 





monly in his high school civies work 
that raises questions about the ethies — 
of such favoritism and fixing. 

The colleges alone cannot cope with 
the problem of citizenship. The 
young men and women that they get 
are already eighteen years of age, 
Their interest in civic responsibility 
has already been molded if it is ever 
to be molded. They come to college 
intent on advanced professional work, 
Only a very small minority still re 
tain the youthful outlook of inquiry, 
The colleges can no more create an 
interest in citizenship for young 
people of eighteen or twenty than 
they can remedy their deficiencies in 
penmanship, spelling or grammar. 
They can only nurture the habits of 
good citizenship which have already 
taken root. 

Our teaching of the social sciences 
is too preoccupied with the present. 
It has not enough concern for the 
future. If history offers any lessons 
it certainly teaches that times change. 
The future, whatever it is to be like, 
will be unlike the present, just as 
each decade in American life has 
been unlike the decade which pre- 
ceded it. We cannot know what the 
future will be, but we can make some 
guesses that may prove useful. There 
is every probability that the role of 
government will be greater in the 
next generation than it has been in 
this. 

With our economic system suffer- 
ing its present dislocation, it is per 
fectly clear that there must be more 
planning and participation by gov 
ernment. The roster of government 
activities has been a steadily expand- 
ing one, and there is every prospect 
that this expansion will continue. 
The role of government as regulator 
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has been steadily expanding. This, 
too, promises to continue, and now 
we are probably to see government 
assume some responsibilities as plan- 
ner and business coordinator of our 
economic order. We are not playing 
fair with our younger generation if 
we do not prepare them for these pos- 
sibilities. 

As the burdens of government 
grow the necessity for good govern- 
ment will become ever greater. Good 
government means not merely honest 
government; it means intelligent, far- 
sighted and courageous government. 
The next generation should be en- 
couraged to improve the conduct of 
American government and its hand- 
maiden, polities. 

Young college men and women 
should not be encouraged to enter 
polities. It is a mistaken notion that 
our politics would be improved if we 
could get better young people into it. 
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Quite likely these young people would 
be themselves quickly engulfed in a 
system in which they would find 
themselves self-supporting in various 
lines of endeavor, so that they can 
take an interest in politics without 
rendering themselves dependent upon 
it for a livelihood. 

Our polities is professionalized. It 
is a business in itself, whereas it 
should be everybody’s business. The 
public, it is urged, are indifferent to 
politics, and therefore content to 
leave it to a group who make it their 
business. It is quite as reasonable to 
assume that public apathy results 
from a feeling that it is hopeless to 
attempt to influence machine-domi- 
nated elections. Our polities is quite 
as much in need of deflation as col- 
lege football. If polities could again 
be restored to an amateur basis it is 
quite likely that our people would 
show a lively interest in it. 
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The following paragraphs are the sincere opinion of the writer. If they seem dog- 
matic in their tone, please be assured that the phrase “It seems to me” has been 
omitted from the beginning of each sentence solely in the interests of brevity. 


gw 2 N the civics class of today 
I field work is both a 
means and an end; a path 
for the wayfarer and the 
goal towards which he 
Gece s travels day by day. There 
is no true progress with- 
out it. At the same time surely all 
worthwhile activity ultimately leads 
to it. 
The explanation of this seeming 
paradox is obvious. There are, of 








course, many kinds of field work. 


The students by means of their com- 
munity research work, through ob- 
servations and interviews, gather a 
wealth of data which they bring to 
class for comparison and discussion. 
Under the guidance of the teacher 
they are encouraged to reflect on what 
they have discovered and to come to 
certain definite concepts and princi- 
ples and clear-cut ideas. But civies 
must not end here. The spirit of the 
class should be that expressed in the 
motto, “Enter to Learn; Depart to 
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Serve.” No civics lesson should be 
considered complete until it has been 
applied in service. It is this latter 
kind of field work which is the para- 
mount aim of the civics teacher and 
which an earnest teacher will try 
constantly to stimulate and inspire. 

Now these are platitudes; no one 
tries to gainsay them. And yet, visit 
a class in any one of our modern 
schools and all too often we find the 
teacher teaching as she was taught 
instead of teaching as she knows she 
ought to teach. Habits prove stronger 
than reason, and it seems to take a 
very strong urge to overcome inertia. 

Even when the spirit is. willing 
the flesh is weak. One needs such 
tact and patience to meet the prob- 
lems that arise, so much time and 
energy to plan the extra-curricula ac- 
tivities and to direct them. Also, the 
same situation suggests retreat to the 
weak man and an advance to the 
strong one. Life itself is a challenge, 
and unless one is ready to go forward 
in spite of besetting difficulties, bet- 
ter to undertake any profession other 
than teaching, especially teaching a 
live subject like civics. 

Let us assume that we accept these 
premises, that we are agreed that 
civics without field work is unthink- 
able, and that field work includes 
both the outside activities undertaken 
as preparation for the lesson and 
subsequent ones which are its fructifi- 
cation and the highest measure of its 
success. There still remains the two- 
fold question of What to do and How 
to do it, and this is often a puzzling 
one, indeed. 

Perhaps the first step in solving 
the problem is to undertake guiding 
our pupils to observe ordinary, every- 
day phenomena. “Small minds are 


interested in the extraordinary; great 
minds are interested in the common. 
place.” The story of a drop of water, 
of the marvels all about us which too 
many times we take as a matter of 
course or ignore completely, must be 
presented so that they will appeal to 
the imagination of our boys and girls, 
“The world is wide; on every side 
New wonders we can find, 
And yet for each man space extends 
No farther than his mind.” 
If we can set our children to jour 
neying abroad at home, investigating 
the “near-by” and studying the “just- 
around-the-corner,” we shall help 
them to push back their horizons and 
obtain an entirely new perspective on 
life. 

Civic sight-seeing trips to “treasure 
houses of beauty and storehouses of 
information,” walks to the parks and 
to other haunts of the nature lover, 
to old historic houses, and to build- 
ings of civic interest, may be very 
productive, if the sight-seer uses his 
eyes and reflects on what he sees. The 
New Yorker’s Bicentennial Guide, 
written by the students of the civies 
department of a large metropolitan 
high school and illustrated by the 
Art girls of the same school, was a 
project based on visits to places asso- 
ciated with Washington as general or 
President of the United States, and 
to museums where there were relics 
and memorabilia of him. The reports 
of these visits had to be accurate, for 
“wouldn’t it be dreadful if we should 
have a mistake in our guide?” They 
had to be interesting “so that others, 
also, will want to make the trips.” 
The little book when published was 
used by the students of the next class, 
too, and thus it extended the interest 
in the bicentennial celebration. 
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Interviews must be suggested with 
caution. We have no right to en- 
courage our pupils to make nuisances 
of themselves. But queries addressed 
to the milkman or grocer, the district 
nurse or patrolman on the corner, 
if thoughtfully timed and tactfully 
worded will bring to light many 
things in which the class will be in- 
terested when the student reporter 
makes them known to the group. 

Again, some practical question, for 
example, “Does it pay to go to high 
school for four years?” may be asked 
of four or five relatives or friends, 
and their answers written down. The 
opinions will give a good basis for a 
class discussion in which what the 
book says and what the teacher thinks 
can be compared with a cross section 
of public opinion on the same topic. 


Oceasionally a group of students 
with their teacher may by appoint- 
ment visit one of the local adminis- 
trative officials or a meeting of a leg- 
islative body. If fortune smiles the 
pupils may even see and hear some- 
thing mentioned the next day in the 
press. Then their reports are com- 
pared with zest with what the pro- 
fessional reporter has written for the 
newspaper. The results are some- 
times illuminating to the pupil, ex- 
plaining things he did not under- 
stand, emphasizing salient points he 
overlooked, or even, in some cases, 
showing newspaper exaggeration or 
incorrect interpretation of community 
happenings and current events. In- 
cidentally this gives an occasion for 
teaching that a thing is not neces- 
sarily true because it is in print. 

Visits to a public market, to the 
grocery, dairy, butcher shop, or to 
any place where food is stored or sold, 
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with thought-provoking questions as- 
signed as a spur to accurate observa- 
tion; a trip through a relative’s fac- 
tory looking for illustrations of how 
the worker is safeguarded from fire, 
accident and health hazards; a tour 
of inspection of a model tenement 
house, all help to vitalize the topics 
with which they are connected. “On 
your way home this afternoon and 
coming to school tomorrow morning 
watch for things which add to our 
city’s beauty and others which tend 
to detract from it. How can we help 
to increase the former and decrease 
the latter?” Or, “How many evi- 
dences of our city’s thought for our 
safety can you observe in the course 
of a single day?” These and similar 
questions do much more for our jun- 
ior citizens than any page assignment 
in a text book. In fact, with care- 
fully planned field work the pupil 
writes his own text book; or at least, 
he amplifies and illustrates the text 
he uses. 

It is when we come to the second 
kind of field work, however, that the 
teacher’s mettle is tried. It is easy 
enough to make civics interesting to 
a normal group of boys or girls, but 
to teach it so that it carries beyond 
the four walls of the school room and 
functions definitely in their everyday 
lives,—that, as Kipling says, “is an- 
other story.” To see that civics is 
motivated and energized so that there 
is not only a fund of civic informa- 
tion but a civie conscience and a real 
desire to serve one’s fellow men, this 
is, indeed, a real job and one that is 
worthy of the best that is in us. 

Sometimes a lesson suggests a 


service so naturally that the applica- 
tion of the lesson follows as a matter 
of course. If the study of the city’s 
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wards is placed on the calendar for 
the early part of December, the class 
invariably asks, “Can’t we do some- 
thing for Christmas?’ The One 
Hundred Neediest Cases of the New 
York Times or the red Christmas 
stockings of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor 
help the young enthusiasts to focus 
on a worthy cause. During Fire Pre- 
vention Week the discussion inevita- 
bly leads to the tabulation of the most 
common household fire hazards, and 
a careful inspection of the pupil’s 
premises to see that his family is not 
threatened by any of these dangers. 
If we have been talking about the 
value of education and the educa- 
tional advantages of our community, 
why not suggest a class letter to some 
schoolmate who is considering leaving 
school, setting forth the reasons why 
he would be wiser to continue his 
studies with the group? 

The writing of letters is an impor- 
tant part of the civics work. Early 
in the term the pupil is taught to 
formulate a letter of complaint. It 
must be brief. “One is writing to a 
busy official who will not have time 
to read a long letter.” It must be 
definite. “The vacant lot on the cor- 
ner of 17th Street and 8th Avenue 
is not enough. There are four cor- 
ners. Which one is it?” It must be 
legible. “You can not expect a busy 
man to take time to read your letter 
when you have not taken time to write 
it legibly.” And last of all it must 
be courteous. Different letters are 
discussed, and then the day always 
comes when some situation calls for 
the mailing of one. It is rather a 


thrilling experience for a young citi- 
zen to send a letter to one of his city 
or state officials and receive a reply 
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on an imposing letterhead, with ap 
assurance that the request will receiye 
prompt attention. Alas! It is alg 
necessary to teach pupils how to write 
a good follow-up letter when the 
above-mentioned attention is not 
prompt! 

A letter to one’s assemblyman ask. 
ing for his support of, or Opposition 
to a certain bill; an Arbor Day letter 
to the Park Commissioner assuri 
him of the pupil’s realization of his 
responsibility in regard to the care of 
the city’s parks and a pledge that he 
will try to conserve their beauty; a 
letter to a federal department asking 
for some pamphlet for the school files, 
all are letter-writing projects which 
have high educational value. Of 
course, one letter for the class is all 
that is really mailed, unless the ob 
ject is to influence legislation. In that 
case, it may seem expedient to sug- 
gest that the letter be signed at home 
as “approved,” by some member of 
the family who is a voter. Never, 
NEVER, should a civics pupil be per 
mitted to write an official asking for 
information that the pupil may se 
cure at the nearest library. Ocea- 
sionally in a class a ready letter 
writer is discovered who sees no rea- 
son why the Police Commissioner 
should not lay aside all of his duties 
to send the pupil a personal !etter on 
the subject of Public Safety. 

In June, 1930, Mr. Frank A. Rex- 
ford, Director of Civics and Civie 
Activities of the City of New York, 
reported to Dr. Harold G. Campbell, 
Deputy and Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, concerning the “extent of 
the opportunities which our young 
people have for self-expression, self- 
propulsion, self-control, initiative and 
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practice by participation in the af- 
fairs of life.” This report was later 
printed as an integral part of “Be- 
vond the Classroom,” as an answer to 
the question: “How does New York 
stand in the matter of child develop- 
ment through experience?’ Mr. Rex- 
ford’s report refers to student govern- 
ment organizations, clubs and Red 
Cross activities of both junior and 
senior high schools of Greater New 
York. 

It also gives a detailed account of 
the work of the Cooperation in Gov- 
ernment Committee of laymen and 
schoolmen which is ‘“Pan-Sectarian, 
Pan-Political, Pan-Racial in origin 
and Pan-American in its function.” 
This organization, beginning in the 
school, carries over into the lives of 
the graduates. In describing the aims 
of the committee and its achievements 
in the past, Mr. Rexford states under 
the heading, “Citizenship Not a 
Stunt”: “Citizenship cannot be prop- 
erly fostered and encouraged by spas- 
modic and intermittent displays of 
effort. Responsible citizenship is 
something that must be in and of the 
spirit, an attitude of mind; it can be 
best experienced through continued 
practice and cooperation in govern- 
ment.” 

There is, then, what we might call 
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a third type of field work, which it 
is most difficult to generate and most 
worth while to bring about; namely, 
the wise and alert citizenship which 
functions in the lives of our citizens 
three hundred sixty-five days in the 
year, manifesting itself in never-fail- 
ing cooperation in government. When 
a fifth term high school girl living in 
one of the newly-developed parts of 
the city circulates a petition among 
the nearby property owners, takes it 
to the proper administrative official 
and secures a sewer for her neighbor- 
hood, the teacher may feel that first 
term civics has carried over into civic 
betterment. But what of our boys 
and girls after they have left us? 
Are they remembering the ideals we 
tried to instill ? 

Someone has said: “It is hard to 
tell which is the most deplorable, the 
waste that results from knowledge 
without zeal, or the breakage that re- 
sults from zeal without knowledge.” 
Surely this is the crux of the whole 
matter. If in our civics classes we 
can foster knowledge of our com- 
munity life and zeal for the public 
good so that these will function 


not only beyond the classroom but 
throughout life, then, indeed, may we 
feel that we in our turn have builded 
our lives into the city wall. 
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gmt ITH an eye to the printed 
W page and a finger to the 

map of the world, I had 
wecencen:' followed the course of 
Magellan’s ship as_ it 
sailed, vivid in the prose 
of Charles J. Finger, 
through uncharted seas, between rock- 
bound shores, into hazardous channels 
never plumbed before. Held by the 
power of the tale of those first navi- 
gators who left, as eternal memorial 
to their names, their first charts of 
Southern seas, I thumbed the pages 
that I had read, trying to recapture 
the thrill of life before the mast with 
sailors’ yarns humming in one’s ears 
and salt spray stinging one’s face. I 
found again the story of mutiny at 
sea, of hunger and thirst and famine, 
of brave rescues, and braver struggles 
with native savage hosts. I found, 
too, those lines, spoken by an English 
knight to three young boys, one of 
whom accompanied Magellan, which 
seemed to hold the secret of the expe- 
dition’s success: “Look well to it, 
lads, that wherever ye be ye carry 
yourselves as courageous companions. 
It cannot be that the three stay to- 
gether. It is not that way in life. 
One goes one way, another goes an- 
other way. But there are men in 
this world who do great things, and 
with some of them ye may meet. Be 
courageous companions always. Be 
strength-giving. Set up a habit of 
good humor and fair dealing. Mix 











not in plans and intrigues. Wherever 
ye go, wherever ye be, be courageous 
companions with other men. Fop 
give, and welcome, and share. Be 
not cruel and indifferent. Bear your. 
selves like men.” 

That there was a group of older 
people in New York who had faith 
in the abilities of the youth of our 
generation was attested by the forma- 
tion of the original Cooperation-in- 
Government Committee in 1923. Com- 
posed of distinguished citizens — 
among their number were Lawrence 
Abbott, George Gordon Battle, Henry 
Goddard Leach, ‘Lyman Beecher 
Stowe, Lionel Sutro, Philip Warner, 
and Richard Welling,—this commit- 
tee planned to cooperate with the 
school authorities of the City of New 
York in fostering, encouraging, and 
recognizing such efforts and accom- 
plishments in governmental affairs as 
may properly be participated in by 
high school students. Through such 
guidance, it was hoped that there 
might be developed in the growing 
boy and girl a power for participa- 
tion in government under the law 
and an awareness of the ideals and 
practices of active citizenship. In 
token of achievement in this phase of 
school life, the committee made semi- 
annual awards of medals and diplo 
mas. 

To the winners of these awards the 
committee said virtually this: “You 
are chosen as people who can initiate 
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nd carry through — people who are 
not afraid of responsibility. You are 
jarning that the world is going to 
| expect more and more of the ones 
| gho do things.”” Was this mere mouth- 
honor? Was it wishful thinking? 
Come, sit with me a moment while 
| choose some cards at random from 
the filing cabinet in which are kept 
the records of those to whom Coopera- 
jon-in-Government awards have been 
made. At first this file contained 
mly a few cards; in nine years the 
number has grown to over three thou- 
and. Keep in mind the fact that 
whatever a school wanted to say of a 
person had to be condensed to fit on 
the back of the 34 by 5 inch card. 
Here is the record of a boy who en- 
tered the United States, an immi- 
grant from Germany, at the age of 
twelve. At seventeen he was valedic- 
trian of his class in high school. 
Had he been a grind? “He was a 
member of Arista. (This is the high 


school honor society, membership in 








which is granted on the basis of char- 
acter, scholarship, and service.) He 


has served faithfully and efficiently 


inmany ways. He has won the high- 
et school honor as manager of the 
Rifle Team, as a member of the or- 
chestra, as financial manager, circula- 
tion manager, and as a member of the 
editorial staff of the school news- 
paper. He was president of various 
clubs and founder of the Sea Scout 
Ship ‘Sea Eagle.’” Here’s another 
titation card, one which notes, inci- 
dentally, that this winner’s scholar- 
hip record throughout his high 


«hool career averaged 94%. It reads: 
‘Excellent service in Big Brother 
Secretary of 
Literary 


and Sister movement. 
the General Organization. 
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ability in various fields; business abil- 
ity in activity on school publications. 
Member and officer in various clubs 
and societies.” These notes were 
made eight years ago; today the 
young man thus commended conducts 
his own law practice. The next card 
belongs to a member of the senior 
class at a prominent medical school. 
During his high school career, his 
demonstrated leadership brought him 
these positions: “President of the 
Service Club, of the Senior and Jun- 
ior Arista, of the French Club, of the 
Boosters Club; manager of the var- 
sity basketball team; class president 
three times; chairman of the Ticket 
Committee.” One unacquainted with 
the amount of work involved in each 
of these jobs, and wondering if all 
that glitters here is really gold, cannot 
fail to acknowledge the claim made 
in this next citation: “Has ability as 
a writer and speaker, which he uses 
for the betterment of the school. In 
charge of an important work, tutor- 
ing those who are in need of help.” 

Have I given you the impression 
that only boys win these awards? 
Let’s look at a few of the cards bear- 
ing girls’ names. Here’s one belong- 
ing to a young woman now teaching 
in a New York City high school: 
“Captain of the Students Service 
Corps. Editor-in-chief of the school 
magazine. Always ready to help in 
any way. A girl of leadership and 
high ideals. Scholarship average, 
92%.” Admirable as this is, it does 
not show, however, that peculiar qual- 
ity of service and leadership without 
the trappings of office which is so evi- 
dent in the commendations of many 
of the girls. A citation illustrative 
of this reads: ‘“Unselfish, wise, and 
courageous leadership. Her tact, 
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modesty, freedom from self-seeking, 
and interest in other people have 
made her influence deeply felt and 
appreciated.” That even the mem- 
bers of ‘the student body recognize 
these people is attested by the next 
card, which tells of a young woman 
who is now a valued employee in one 
of the world’s largest institutions for 
scientific research: “Chosen unani- 
mously by the senior class as the girl 
who, throughout her course, repre- 
sents to them unselfish and unobtru- 
sive service without the reward of 
office.” 

These records are samples of the 
three thousand that have been judged 
worthy of commendation and award. 
The others are as varied as the indi- 
viduals whom they represent. All of 
them represent the graduates of New 
York City high schools in the past 
nine years. Do you think that these 
young people have carried out the 
admonition of the English knight who 
urged some 15th century youths to 
be courageous companions always, to 
be strength-giving? You can hardly 
answer in the negative. 

The next query will quite logically 
be this: What have these potential 
leaders done since they were recog- 
nized? Into what new channels has 
their service been directed? Before 
this question is answered, let the 
reader bear in mind the fact that 
the oldest of the winners of these 
awards is probably only twenty-six 
years of age now. It is natural, then, 
to find that the energies of most of 
these award winners have gone into 
the larger, but similar, field of col- 
lege activity. We find them on cam- 
puses throughout the United States in 
positions of responsibility in student 


‘government organizations, in classes 


pursuing courses which will fit ¢ 
for future usefulness. 

There is, however, a small 
most of whom have completed the 
college careers, many of whom hg, 
become established in the busing 
world, that has reached the age whe 
citizenship is no longer a toy to} 
played with in school. Two ye 
ago this group of young men a 
women who had received the fig 
awards met with Mr. Frank A. Re 
ford, director of civics and correlated 
civie activities of the New York Qj 
high schools, who had assumed th 
direction of the original Cooperation, 
in-Government Committee. Asan 
sult of that meeting and of consequent 
diseussion and planning, these young 
people decided to initiate a project. 
Ever grateful for the stimulation and 
aid which the original committee had 
given to the movement, yet mindful 
of the fact that the number of award 
winners was growing increasingly 
unwieldy and that the guidance of 
such a group was no longer a part 
time job for one director, the smal 
group decided that the award winners 
themselves should take into their ow 
hands the direction and management 
of the cooperation in government 
movement in the high schools of New 
York City and among the graduate 
winners. Strengthened by close ass 
ciation with the group of esteemed 
citizens who had fathered the ides 
they planned to meet whatever prob 
lems of organization and finance 
would arise. Thus Cooperation-it 
Government, Inc., came into being 
and was organized under the laws of 
New York State. 

The possession of no mean intelli 
gence, coupled with courage, willing 
ness to assume responsibility, and 
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ability to put ideals into practice, is 
the binding force of the group form- 
ing Cooperation-in-Government, Ine. 
Though this may sound like a solemn 
pronouncement, 1t by no means car- 
ries the inference that all the meet- 
ings of the group are held in busi- 
nesslike rooms furnished only with 
high-backed chairs. Charming hosts 
and hostesses have made it possible 
for the meetings held since the incep- 
tion of the project to be gay with con- 
versation and delectable refreshments. 
In such an atmosphere the intellect 
of youth can effervesce, and friend- 
ships ean be formed. If these social 
relationships can be maintained, an 
undoubted impetus is given to the 
more serious work of the group. 

A second aim of the organization 
is to keep in touch with all of the 
award winners to the end that partici- 
pation in government may not slacken 
with high school graduation and that 
the efforts and accomplishments in 
the larger fields of a young citizen’s 
activities may be recognized. The 
organization of Cooperation-in-Gov- 
ernment, Inc., has been planned so 
that contacts between the award win- 
ners of any one school or any one bor- 
ough are kept up by correspondence 
and meetings. At the central office of 
the organization a file is set up for 
every award winner; in this he is 
urged to preserve anything which may 
tell of his individual accomplishments 
or his public service. Finally, five 
years after the original award, the 
winner is eligible for a token of recog- 
nition of continued practice of co-oper- 
ation in government. It is believed 
by the organization that if the efforts 
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toward co-operative thought and ac- 
tion, which were developed in school, 
ean be carried over for the first five 
years after graduation, civic habits 
will be established which will con- 
tinue throughout life. 


Of course, the ultimate aim of the 
entire movement is the stimulation of 
constructive active citizenship. Co- 
operation-in-Government, Inc., moves 
towards this goal along two roads. 
On the first road the members of the 
group, taking heed of the English 
knight who knew that “there are men 
in this world who do great things, 
and with some of them ye may meet,” 
seek out and recognize by an Adult 
Award those men and women whose 
quiet, forceful, intrinsic civic service 
was inspired in a New York City 
school room ten, twenty, thirty, per- 
haps fifty years ago. The names of 
the winners of this award are well 
known. Each has performed an out- 
standing piece of unselfish public 
service that stands out in the world 
as “big.” It is of no little value to 
meet these people and to know them. 
Along the other road to active citizen- 
ship the members of Cooperation-in- 
Government must move by them- 
selves. Just what they will do, only 
the future now knows. Will they 
travel as a group, and incur the dan- 
gers of partisanship and professional 
uplift? Will they travel, more slowly, 
perhaps, alone and _ individually? 
Those who wait for the group to move 


will do well to remember that “it 


cannot be that the three stay together. 
It is not that way in life. One goes 
one way, another goes another way.” 
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fmm FECOGNIZING the fact 
R that public free education, 
lavishly though it is given 
in the United States, has 
not brought about the ac- 
bececeeg tive participation in gov- 
ernment of great num- 
bers of the most highly-endowed 
young men and women, the education 
authorities of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, took action in 1917 to build up 
a trained body of civic workers 
pledged to the welfare of the city. 
The Superintendent of Schools, 
Albert Shiels, now a professor of edu- 
cation in Teachers’ College of Colum- 
bia University, together with the 
principals of the Los Angeles high 
schools, planned an _ organization 
which should include the most prom- 
ising students graduated each semes- 
ter from the high schools. One stu- 
dent for every forty graduates, they 
decided, should be chosen, on the ba- 
sis of scholarship, character and lead- 
ership. By pledging these young 
people to band together for the study 
of the city, it was hoped to create ulti- 
mately a new type of political leader- 
ship. Early in 1918 the new organ- 
ization was launched under the spon- 
sorship of the Board of Education. 
It was called the Ephebian Society — 
the name Ephebia having been given 
in Athens as early as 300 B. C. to 
the young Athenians who were ad- 
mitted to citizenship. Appropriately, 
the self-same oath of allegiance taken 
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by the young Athenians, 2000 
ago, was made a vital part of the mod 
ern initiation ceremony. It is ag fo. 
lows: 

“We will never bring disgrace tp 
this our city by any act of dishonesty 
or cowardice, nor ever desert our suf 
fering comrades in the ranks; we will 
fight for the ideals and sacred thing 
of the city, both alone and wit 
many; we will revere and obey the 
city’s laws and do our best to ineite 
a like respect in those above us who 
are prone to annul and set them at 
naught; we will strive unceasingly to 
quicken the public sense of civie 
duty. Thus, in all these ways, we 
will transmit this city not only not 
less, but far greater and more beanti- 
ful than it was transmitted to us.” 

On January 16th, 1932, Doetor 
Shiels was guest of honor at a semi- 
annual initiation banquet of the Lo 
Angeles Ephebian Society at whieh 
eighty-five new members took the 
oath, thus raising the total present 
membership to about 1500. 

No high school expects its alumni 
to be in positions of power and infl- 
ence fourteen years after the first 
class is graduated. For the same ree 
son the Ephebian Society is an orga 
ization whose future looms larger 
than its past. However, the promis 
of the present gives those closest t 
the Society the greatest confidence in 
its potential achievements. The writer 
has the good fortune to have been 
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chairman of the principal’s commit- 
tee on cooperation with the Ephebians 
since 1927 and, by reason of regular 
attendance at the meetings, keeps in 
close touch with the interests, activi- 
ties, personnel and growth of the 
group. 

In specific detail, for the benefit of 
cities which may desire to begin 
building such a bulwark for the fu- 
ture, the mode of procedure is as fol- 
lows: each semester, in the thirty-two 
high schools of Los Angeles, the class 
advisers of the students about to 
graduate gather together the complete 
records of the 10% of boys and 
10% of girls who lead in scholarship. 
Official positions held in student ac- 
tivities and the citizenship score are 
listed in addition to the scholarship 
ranking. Then the members of the 
Senior class itself rank these candi- 
dates in the order of their choice. 
Finally, the Faculty members of the 
school study the data and ballot se- 
cretly. 

The students chosen are presented 
with the Ephebian ring by the school 
to which they belong. This is done 
at an honors assembly. The ring 
shows the round Greek shield, to im- 
ply defence of the city. On the cen- 
ter of the shield is a torch, for en- 
lightenment. Around the edge is the 
laurel wreath, for honor. No “prep 
school jewelry” is worn on the cam- 
puses of California universities ex- 
cept the Ephebian ring. This is in- 
formally recognized by professors and 
students. 

Selection of Ephebians takes place 
during the last ten weeks of the Sen- 
ior A semester, and the “pledges” are 
able to attend several regular meet- 
ings of the Society before they are 
initiated at the semi-annual banquet, 
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and before they graduate and dis- 
perse. This arrangement serves to 
make them feel at home in the organ- 
ization, for friendliness is character- 
istic of the older members. 

Meetings are held on the first and 
third Thursday evenings of the month 
throughout the year. From 8 to 8.30 
the commodious Board of Education 
audience room is a-buzz with socia- 
bility; then comes the hour devoted 
to the serious program, usually fur- 
nished by a civic official, who ac- 
quaints the members with the duties 
and experiences of his office. If a 
city election impends, candidates are 
heard. There is much business to 
announce or vote on, for the Ephebi- 
ans have formed sub-groups or sec- 
tions, such as drama, music, sports, 
the downtown luncheon club, and the 
Civic Council. This last named is 
composed of the older members who 
are nearing their actual participation 
in political life. They meet the sec- 
ond Thursday evening to study and 
discuss civic matters more thoroughly 
than is done in the general meetings. 

Los Angeles, is noted for its tre- 
mendous area. The high schools in 
the harbor district have formed the 
Harbor Chapter of the Ephebian So- 
ciety because graduates of San Pedro, 
Wilmington, Torrance, Lomita, and 
Gardena high schools found it impos- 
sible to attend the meetings in the 
Board of Education rooms with any 
regularity. This group makes its 
especial business the study of the 
needs of its particular district. There 
is a warm spirit of friendly coopera- 
tion between the parent chapter and 
the Harbor group, and courtesy visits 
are exchanged yearly. 

At the University of California at 
Los Angeles, in another suburb, West- 
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wood, the U. C. L. A. Chapter was 
formed two years ago to include prin- 
cipally Ephebians attending college. 

Socially the Society is always ac- 
tive. Aside from the trips of investi- 
gation to the ship harbor, through 
jails, hospitals, museums, courts, air- 
ports, factories and public utilities, 
which are sponsored by the Civic 
Council but open to all members and 
friends, there are dancing parties, 
dinners in picturesque places, such as 
the Paseo de Los Angeles (old Span- 
ish quarter), horseback rides, all-day 
hikes to the mountains, snow parties 
at Big Pines County Park when to- 
bogganing is in season, and airplane 
rides in big cabin planes. All these 
serve to cement the fine friendships 
that will unite these people later as 
they serve together in the interest of 
the city. 

Several happy marriages have al- 
ready occurred within the society. 
An all-Ephebian baby arrived some 
months ago. Both parents, the at- 
tending physician, the nurse and the 
laboratory assistant were all members 
of the Society. 

One philanthropic project has been 
carried on annually for years. At 
Christmas time the children—usually 
two hundred or more—who are held 
in Juvenile Hall awaiting disposition 
as a result of domestic difficulties or 
unfitness of their parents to be their 
guardians, are treated to a jolly pro- 
gram and a visit from Santa Claus. 
Gales of laughter of a Christmas sort 
greeted every gay and amusing fea- 
ture of the program last Christmas 
eve. A puppet show, impersonations, 
dancing,- carol singing, and a flesh 
and blood Santa who went about the 
audience having confidential conversa- 
tion with each group as he distributed 
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his gifts, gave these 


unfortunate 
youngsters an evening of complete joy, 


Several times a year, on Saturday 
afternoons, some of the young men of 
the Ephebian Society go to Juvenile 
Hall to play ball and other games 


with the boys detained there. These 
“big brothers” are all graduates of 
universities or institutes of technol- 
ogy, are engineers, business research 
experts, lawyers, editors of commn- 
nity papers, business men, but they 
give their time voluntarily and enjoy 
themselves in doing so. 

A yearly oratorical contest is spon- 
sored by the Ephebian Society, in 
conjunction with the World Friend- 
ship Federation and the Oral Arts 
Association. The topics are of inter 
national interest, largely dealing with 
reasons for world peace. 

The Torch, a four-page paper, is 
published once a month by the Soei- 
ety. This gives the programs for the 
month, sets forth the objects for 
which the organization is striving and 
gives news items about members. 

Dues are $2.00 a year. This in- 
cludes subscription to the Torch. An- 
nually, during the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, the Board of Education allows 
the Ephebian Society to present a 
program, charge fifty cents admission 
and offer it to the teachers as one of 
their required sessions of Institute. 
The money resulting from this enter- 
tainment is being invested conserva- 
tively, as it slowly accumulates, in 
order that there may be funds to use 
later when the Society is ready to 
sponsor civic campaigns. 

All the foregoing gives evidence of 
a well-planned and happily organized 
project which may, in time, give back 
to the city of Los Angeles a handsome 
return for the money expended, not 
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only on the education of each Ephe- 
bian but on the education of the 
thirty-nine other members of the 
graduating class whom the one elected 
represents. Are there any flaws in 
this excellent procedure? Yes, there 
are. First of all, faculties of high 
schools are human and have human 
limitations. They are not seers or 
prophets. They choose boys and girls 
who have succeeded well with their 
lessons and have been able to func- 
tion well in student activities. That 
is the best they can do with the evi- 
dence at hand. Sometimes the choice 
rejects those who would be stronger 
and more faithful members than those 
chosen prove to be. Much thought is 
expended yearly by the Executive 
Committee of the Ephebians, and by 
the Principals Committee on Cooper- 
ation, as to ways and means of im- 
proving selections. Civics teachers 
have been asked to have a discussion 
of the aims of the society and the 
lifelong obligation that goes with the 
honor of election to its membership. 
Possibility of asking students whose 
scholarship rating is good to make 
application for membership is under 
discussion. 

All Ephebians are, of course, of 
excellent mentality, but some are ab- 
sorbed in college fraternities and so- 
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rorities soon after election and before 
they have time to acquire the “Ephe- 
bian habit.” Others make their way 
through college by their own efforts 
and cannot find time to attend sev- 
eral meetings a month. Out of each 
group, however, there are those who 
become faithful and active members. 
It is hoped that in years to come, 
when the devoted ones have carried 
the experiment through to a notable 
success, the silent members will “arise 
from the dead” and give at least the 
strength of numbers to whatever good 
work the Society is inaugurating. 

In the meantime, there are several 
hundred who are active and can be 
counted on. The attendance at each 
regular meeting is in the neighbor- 
hood of a hundred. Of all audiences 
it is the most delightful any speaker 
ean address. There is no fidgeting, 
no whispering of asides. Everyone 
gives complete attention to everything 
the speaker says, whether the address 
is entertaining or not. This is at- 
tested by the vigorous questioning the 
speaker undergoes at the end of his 
address, if questions are in order. In 
short, the getting together of a room- 
ful of people —all possessing high- 
powered brains — is a success in it- 
self. It is a phenomenon rare enough 
to be highly exhilarating. 
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NATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT COMMITTEE, ING 


1 
Ricuarp WELLING 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 


prem N 1916 William R. George 
I organized the young folk 
of Ithaca between the 

ages of 16 and 21 into a 
Junior City. They elected 
Qececench 2 junior mayor, town 
council and other officials. 

The Committee’s Secretary, Dr. 
Wilmot Trevoy (now headmaster of 
the Beacon School, Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts) in 1921-22 started Junior 
Cities in Glen Ridge, East and West 
Orange, Rutherford, and two large 
sections of Newark, New Jersey. 

Attending sessions of the aldermen, 
the junior officers learned in a few 
hours more about government than 
any civics book could teach them. 
Boy and girl junior mayors, commis- 
sioners and judges were in close touch 
with the actual authorities and learned 
much at first hand. 

A Junior City south of Washing- 
ton Square in New York City was 
organized but the war interfered with 
its continuance. Junior Cities aim to 
fill the gap between leaving school 
and voting age and outside of the con- 
tinuous distribution of literature this 
project was the chief interest of the 
Committee for several years. How- 
ever, they need constant supervision 
to keep them active. 

In School and Society, March 2, 
1921 William McAndrew (late Su- 
perintendent of Schools at Chicago) 
speaking of the Chairman of this 
Committee said: 


“T remember him at the Oakland 
meeting of our National Education As- 








sociation thirteen years ago, puzzled g 
the slowness of us. ‘Self Government ip 
schools has worked successfully for over 
twenty years,’ he said, ‘but your promi. 
nent educators, Jeremiah Jenks, Dean 
Russell, Darwin Bardwell, Ella Cabot, 
seem to know little about it. The idegs 
are put into practice in but a small frag. 
tion of high schools, though they hay 
youth at the age when the social desing 
are most active. Demand for our liter. 
ture on civic training is almost never 
from high schools.’ ” 


This was fifteen years ago. Today 
there are over 2,000 high school prin 
cipals as associate members of the 
Committee, in hearty accord. 


Members of the Committee have 
repeatedly addressed the National 
Education Association, although until 
lately it has been most difficult to get 
a place on the program. One of the 
directors, William McAndrew, is al- 
ways addressing teachers’ groups in 
every state. Another spokesman of 
the Committee, Dr. Ambrose Suhrie 
(New York University and President 
of Eastern States Association of Pro 
fessional Schools for Teachers) visits 
Normal Schools and Teachers Ool- 
leges in every state in the Union. On 
a recent western trip he addressed 
42,000 students in 32 Teachers Col 
leges and Normal Schools and in the 
past year has visited over 100 Teacher 
Training institutions. 

In the past year the Committee dis 
tributed literature to more than 5,000 
high school principals throughout the 
country and 400 copies of “Problems 
in Teacher Training” (prepared by 
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Dr. Suhrie) to Teacher Training in- 
stitutions. The Committee also con- 
tributes occasional articles to educa- 
tional journals. 

In the four fields, Teacher Train- 
ing institutions, the Public Schools, 
Junior Cities, and Colleges, the Com- 
mittee is today working hardest on 
the Teacher Training institutions and 
Public Schools with a modest budget 
of approximately $4700 a year. 

Many teachers object to any form 
of pupil participation and say: 

“We have co-operation without an 
organization; our children are orderly, 
polite and considerate, and they do not 
need a formal system.” 

The Committee’s reply 
from its booklet) is: 


(quoting 


“When the children leave the school 
they will continue to be orderly, polite 
and considerate. Each will go his own 
way and work out his own salvation, 
thinking that the government of his city 
and state and nation is to be left to the 
politicians. And when he awakes to the 
fact that the politicians are in the gov- 
erning business for what they can get 
out of it and he undertakes to better 
conditions by enlisting the interest of 
his neighbors and friends, he will find 
them preoccupied and apathetic. Pupil 
co-operation aims to make apathetic citi- 
zenship militant, and in order to func- 
tion there must be some system—all the 
better if the pupils evolve it themselves 
(always with the co-operation of their 
teachers).” 


Prof. William Bradley Otis grasps 
the bearing of this work when he 
says: “To the extent that it engen- 
ders the spirit of futility toward the 
efficacy of democracy, education is a 
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bulwark of governmental corruption.” 

It has become the fashion to agree 
to our general principles, but it is 
only in those schools where the teach- 
ers are enthusiastic for the idea that 
the real spirit is found. This justifies 
the splendid work of Frank Rexford, 
a director of the Committee and in 
charge of Civics in New York City 
High Schools, and of the Committee’s 
spokesman, Dr. Ambrose Suhrie, in 
the Teacher Training Schools. 

Mr. McAndrew in his preface to 
a book published by this Committee, 
‘“Tomorrow’s Americans,” by Dr. A. 
O. Bowden and Ida Clyde Clarke 
says: 

“We went along teaching pretty much 
the same old things in the same old way, 
on the hazy belief that thorough schol- 
arship in Latin, algebra, or physics gave 
our youngsters a mental discipline that 
somehow passed over into conduct and 
made a good construer in Latin syntax 
a good citizen. So far as we can now 
see it made him little other than a good 
construer in syntax.” 


“Syntax” and “cube root” certainly 
are a far cry from the aims of the 
fathers of our country who blazed the 
trail for public education 150 years 
ago in these words: 


Franklin: “For public service.” 

Washington: “An enlightened opin- 
ion on self government.” 

Adams: “For civic and moral du- 
ties.” 

Madison and Monroe: “For gov- 
ernment.” 

Jefferson: “To know what is going 
on, and to make, each, his part go on 
right.” 


‘In 1903 President Eliot, then at the head of the National Education Association, asked the 
Chairman of the National Self-Government Committee to address the N. E. A. meeting at 
Boston on self government as a means of civic training, and this Committee thereupon started 
its public school work in every state throughout the country. Lectures at Schools of Educa- 
tion, addresses to college students, and the Junior City idea came as later developments. 
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TEACHING PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY IN 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Raymonp R. AMMARELL 


SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
BARRINGER HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


gum HE course in Problems of 
T American Democracy was 
an outgrowth of the Re- 
port of the Committee on 
Social Studies made by 
Gece s the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education of the National 
Educational Association. The legisla- 
ture of New Jersey passed a law in 
1919 providing for the teaching of 
Problems of American Democracy 
five periods a week for one term dur- 
ing the eleventh or twelfth year. From 
time to time in the last decade states 
or school districts have been adding 
such a course to the curriculum, 
either as a separate unit or to be 
taught in conjunction with American 
History. There is no doubt that an 
impelling motive for the creation of 
a Problems course in the earlier peri- 
od was the fact that the World War 
showed us great deficiencies in our 
program of citizenship training. It 
undoubtedly was presumed that if our 
high school pupils studied about some 
of the American problems before 
their graduation, they would be more 
intelligent citizens. A large number 
of teachers believed that the course 
was a fad and would not survive. Let 
us see why it survived and analyze 
the methods of teaching and the ques- 
tions that present themselves to those 
of us who believe in such a course. 








We now realize that the course in 


Problems of Democracy is retained in 
the curriculum partly because the 
problems that confront us as a nation 
are primarily economic and _ social 
rather than political. We know that 
many pupils who are graduated from 
our high schools never go to a college 
or a university. The high school is 
the college for these pupils. Educa- 
tional authorities are therefore pro 
viding a course in Problems of De 
mocracy to acquaint pupils with the 
leading questions which confront us 
as a nation. It may not be as essen- 
tial for pupils who enter college to 
take a course in Problems, but it cer- 
tainly does no harm. Certainly pu- 
pils who enter our normal schools and 
normal colleges need such a course. 
If no provision is made for a course 
in Problems, the progressive teacher 
will utilize whatever opportunity he 
has to link up his courses in Ameri- 
can History with American problems. 

I believe that the best results in 
teaching Problems of Democracy 
would be obtained if we provided for 
a full year’s course for twelfth-year 
pupils. Today some schools offer 
Economies for one term and Problems 
for another term. A combination of 
the two courses would make an ideal 
arrangement. Here we could acquaint 
cour senior pupils with the leading 
economic, social, political, and inter- 
national questions. Such an arrange- 
ment would necessitate the teaching 
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of American History in the eleventh 
year and Modern History in the 
tenth year. Here curriculum makers 
meet a very difficult problem. Sup- 
posing that only two years of social 
sciences is required for graduation, 
what units are regarded as the most 
important? A large number of social 
science teachers have been trained to 
teach history and have never taken 
any work, or at least very little, in 
other fields of social science. Such 
instructors will say that two years of 
history is the most essential need of 
our pupils. Others will say that it 
is impossible to teach Modern History 
in the tenth year, or they declare that 
American History must remain in the 
twelfth year. Because of the chang- 
ing character of the pupils in our 
high schools, especially in our cosmo- 
politan centers, we may well inquire 
whether pupils should not be com- 
pelled to take a course in Problems 
of Democracy. We see large numbers 
of pupils who come from immigrant 
homes, or in another place we see a 
provincial community with its high 
school. What could be more fitting 
than a course that would acquaint 
such pupils with our current prob- 
lems ? 

A very serious objection to the 
course in Problems of Democracy is 
the charge that it overlaps too much 
with the courses in Civics and Ameri- 
can History. There can be no doubt 
that this is true to a larger extent in 
the case of Civics than in American 
History. The topics that are covered 
in Civics must be treated in a very 
elementary way, and where the same 
topics are taught in a course in Prob- 
lems more intensive and thoughtful 
work can be done. A great deal of 
collateral reading can be done in the 





twelfth year and there can be more 
discussion. In the case of American 
History, it depends very much upon 
the method of teaching. In some 
places it is hoped that teachers can 
cover all of the American History and 
follow it up with problems. It is im- 
possible to cover all of that work in 
the allotted time. Where there are 
separate courses in American History 
and. Problems the teacher must ar- 
range the work carefully to avoid 
needless duplication. In the former 
course, immigration will be studied 
as an historical fact, but in the latter 
course, legislation and immigration 
problems will be considered. The 
Constitution as a historial document 
will be studied in history, the docu- 
ment itself and its problems in the 
Problems course. 

Various plans are followed in New 
Jersey to meet the legal requirements. 
Some schools devote five periods a 
week for one term to teaching Prob- 
lems. In the college preparatory 
courses when pupils take American 
History and plan to offer that unit 
for college entrance, it is necessary to 
take a full course in American His- 
tory. In such cases the work in Prob- 
lems is covered in connection with 
American History. Needless to say, 
practically nothing is done with the 
Problems. In some courses American 
History starts with the “Critical Pe- 
riod.” This arrangement makes it 
possible to devote two months to a 
study of the leading American prob- 
lems. 

It is hard to say how many prob- 
lems should be taught in a course of 
one term. Local conditions may de- 
mand that a certain topic receive 
more consideration in one place than 
in another. At present there is a 
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demand for the teaching of govern- 
ment. The course in Problems of 
Democracy makes it possible to devote 
a month or two to the study of the 
form and function of government. 
Opponents of the Problems course 
have said that pupils learn a little 
about many topics, but learn nothing 
thoroughly. In reply it may be said 
that we are not aiming at making 
specialists. Any teacher who over- 
emphasizes facts in a course in Prob- 
lems will be a failure. It is impres- 
sions and mental attitudes that must 
be developed. Certain facts are essen- 
tial, but in order to understand a 
topic like child labor, a few dates and 
facts plus some collateral reading and 
class discussion will make the subject 
mean something to the student. My 
objection to a course in International 
Relations is the fact that it is a highly 
specialized course for high school 
pupils. In the Problems course at 
least a month can be devoted to a 
study of our international problems 
and policies. It seems to me that a 
study of some of our own problems is 
more essential to our high school pu- 
pils than a highly specialized course 
in International Relations. 

A course in Problems of Democ- 
racy is an ideal one for the use of the 
case method and the problem method 
in teaching. Teachers who like to 
motivate their work by projects can 
do so splendidly in a course in Prob- 
lems. In using the case method care 
must be exercised to see that the ex- 
amples will not be overdrawn. Many 
of our periodicals prefer to portray 
the unusual. Such cases are apt to 
give the pupil a perverted idea of a 
topic. The problem method can be 
followed very well. Pupils must 
learn fundamental facts, back them 


up by reading and develop them by 
discussion or topics in class. The 
problem method enables the teacher 
to develop broad-minded pupils. The 
teacher must not attempt to force his 
own ideas upon a class. The plan 
that Abelard pursued in Sic et Non 
where he arranged his arguments pro 
and con, but would not state his own 
conclusions, can well be followed in 
our own day. 

What equipment is needed to teach 
successfully a course in Problems of 
Democracy? One fact is clear, we 
must get along with the equipment 
at hand. Few schools are well equipped 
for the course. In the first place, 
many of the teachers who teach the 
course in Problems have had no train- 
ing outside the field of history. That 
is a handicap for the time being, but 
willing teachers can equip themselves 
by reading several well-selected books 
covering various phases of our politi- 
eal, social, and economic problems. 
School libraries are very necessary to 
a successful teaching of the course in 
Problems. If many pupils are tak- 
ing the course it is often very hard 
to get them to do the proper amount 
of collateral reading. This handicap 
can be overcome where there is a good 


city or town library. Books alone are; 


not sufficient. Pupils should have 
access to current periodicals. In fact, 
it is advisable to devote some time to 
current topics in the study of Prob- 
lems of Democracy. The school li- 
brary may have such material but bet- 
ter results are obtained if pupils sub 
scribe to a weekly or monthly periodi- 
eal. A course in Problems must be 
kept up to date or it will lose much 
of its value. Books may soon be out 
of date, but periodicals and various 
pamphlets will remedy this deficiency. 
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Were our classrooms properly ar- 
ranged it would be possible to use the 
laboratory method in teaching. This 
would necessitate the removal of desks 
and the substitution of work tables. 
Books and periodicals would have to 
be available to pupils in such a lab- 
oratory class room. This plan can be 
followed in our private secondary 
schools, but I doubt whether many 
public high schools are in a position 
to use this method. In Trenton, New 
Jersey, I have seen a plan which I 
believe is very good. A large room 
is available for pupils in Problems of 
Democracy. Several classes are sent 
there at one time in charge of an in- 
structor. Where possible slides or 
moving pictures are shown. Books 
for collateral reading are arranged by 
topics in the room. This plan enables 
the teacher to supervise the collateral 
reading of the students. Slides and 
films can be used in any classroom if 
properly equipped. Teachers can ob- 
tain such material from the local 
board of education, from a library or 
museum or from the state. Where 
classes are very large it is very diffi- 
cult for the teacher to check the work 
of his pupils carefully. A short writ- 
ten assignment a few times a week 
will show how well pupils are absorb- 
ing the information. To meet the 
needs of pupils of varying abilities, 
it may be necessary to demand out- 
side work according to ability. If 
we have good equipment, good libra- 
ries, good books, it is still necessary 
to have good teacher guidance to ob- 
tain satisfactory results. 

It seems that educational authori- 


ties are pretty well agreed that one 
of the leading tasks of the public 
school is that of training for citizen- 
ship. Certainly the teaching of the 
form and function of government will 
not mean that good government will 
result. It seems that numerous off- 
cials who know much about the ma- 
chinery of government do not realize 
that a public office is a public trust. 
Were it possible for us to inculcate 
the idea that conscience and official 
obligation must not be kept in sepa- 
rate compartments, then we could be- 
lieve that greater honesty in public 
life would result. But in the course 
in Problems it is possible to study 
about good and dishonest officials. We 
have a chance to glorify the official 
who is honest and to expose to piti- 
less publicity those who are dishonest. 
Who can say that such teaching will 
not in later years prove beneficial to 
the community? We must teach our 
students that citizenship implies du- 
ties as well as favors, that an intelli- 
gent, wide-awake body of citizens who 
are honest will “secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” 

In conclusion, let me say that I 
love history and what it teaches. It 
is a great cultural subject. I believe 
that every student should have some 
work in history. With regard to 
pupils who will not pursue advanced 
courses of study, I submit the ques- 
tion whether it would not be advisable 
to acquaint them with these problems 
of our American Democracy which 
they may be called upon to solve when 
they leave the walls of the high school. 











CIVICS BY THE DALTON PLAN 


Marearet A. Jones 
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poem t SSENTIALLY the Dalton 
E Plan is a contract system. 

While it is comparatively 
new in the field of peda- 
gogy it is an old story in 
industry; for the “piece 
work” system dates back 
to the beginnings of industry. 

The worker is paid on the basis of 
the amount of satisfactory work he 
does, regardless of the amount of time 
required to do it. To be satisfactory 
the work must pass inspection. 

Many schools have made this appli- 
cation of individual progression to 
shop work but very few of them have 
made the same adjustment in the so- 
called academic subjects of which 
civies is regarded as one. Certain it 
is, however, that in the field of civics 
there is not only opportunity but need 
for such application. 

The chief reason why the work 
done in civics in high schools fails to 
function properly is that both teach- 
ers and pupils are inclined to regard 
the study as principally informa- 
tional. The best working plans of 
civics by the Dalton Plan are based 
on a mutual consideration of content 
and method with primary emphasis 
on method. That is to say, the “how” 
of the pupils’ civic study is fully as 
important as the “what.” 

The keynote of our modern civics 
is service; action and participation 
are the goals towards which we are 
aiming. The aim of civics in the 
high schools is two-fold. There is 











the economic aim which endeavors to 
impress upon the pupil his duty to be 
come a self-supporting individual. He 
is led to consider his individual re 
sponsibility for the wise choice of 
proper vocation. He is taught some 
of the principles which guide him not 
only in choosing a life work from 
which to secure a livelihood but in 
adding to the common good of society, 
Through this aim is accomplished the 
work in vocational civics. 

The second aim is to train for citi- 
zenship. It impresses upon the boy 
or girl the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship and aims to pro 
duce young men and women able to 
fulfill their responsibilities and enjoy 
the opportunities of society. 

Three avenues of contact with civic 
problems seem to be predominant: 

1—Pupil participation in civic en- 
terprises of the school. 

2—Observation of city and commu- 
nity government projects. 

3—Amplification of 1 and 2 by 
reading and study. 

Fortunately more and more each 
year schools are emphasizing the first 
and second of these avenues. This of 
course means better opportunities for 
the assignment of contracts which 
may be completed in part by the 
“do” method rather than merely book 
study. Possibly the best way of mak- 
ing clear the meaning of correlation 
of these three methods is by illustra- 
tion of a single contract. 
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Why and How Traffic is Regulated. 
The School Method: 
Why? Disorder leads to fatigue 


and discontent. Crowds, unless un- 
der control, are dangerous. Ideal con- 
trol is self-control. The Student Self- 
government Organization stresses the 
idea of self-government. The girls 
elect student officers whose duties are 
to remind them of the school regula- 
tions and to make sure that such 
regulations are observed. One activi- 
ty of this organization is traffic con- 
trol. 


How? Student officers are placed 
at various posts, at doors, in halls, on 
stairs, and in the lunchroom. Arm- 
bands are their badges of office. Groups 
move in twos at the right of halls; 
stairways are plainly marked Up and 
Down; lunchroom groups enter by 
front doors and leave by rear exits. 
Nearly all the traffic plans have been 
worked out by student officers them- 
selves. 

There is a definite check-up on 
officers on duty. Every officer checks 
her attendance daily. A higher of- 
ficer inspects the attendance sheets 
before school in the morning replac- 
ing absentees with substitutes. Duties 
are changed every two weeks. 


The City Method: 


Students observe city traffic regu- 
lations; traffic officers assigned to the 
neighborhood of the school; patrol- 
men on the beat; traffic regulation as 
observed on the way to and from 
school; “no parking” zones; control of 
crowds at parades, rush-hour, theatre 
district, ete. 
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Readings and Reports. 


(Assignments from the Oivics 
Course of Study as adapted to the 
Dalton Plan.) ~ 

Assignment I. Attend conference. 
Subject: Protecting Life and Prop- 
erty. 

Assignment II. Read carefully the 
“Police Department” and its purpose 
in our city life. When you are ready 
come to me for oral discussion of the 
following points: 

1—Trace the history of the Police 
Department from early colonial days. 

2—Name six special officers of the 
Police Department and give their 
duties. 

3—Name some other city depart- 
ments with which the Police Depart- 
ment must co-operate in order to pre- 
serve order in our city. Prove your 
answer by stating facts. 

Refer to Baker and Ware, Chapter 
13, and Rexford, Chapter 16. 


Benefits of Civics by the Dalton Plan: 


1—The student has definite civic 
duties to perform in his school com- 
munity and these duties are directly 
related to similar duties in the larger 
community. 

2—Civie ability is recognized and 
rewarded by office and promotion. 

3—Learning is by doing. 

4—-The school becomes a commu- 
nity in spirit as well as in form. 

This Dalton Plan, applied to an 
industrial high school, is particularly 
relevant, since it serves as a correla- 
tion between the academic side of the 
study plan and the industrial system 
of “piece work.” 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN THE CLASSROOM 


Frances A. THomas 


EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY, LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSOCIATION 
NEW YORK CITY 





T is said to be natural for 
I the new human creature 
as a child to think of 
scesves-¢ himself as the focal point 
in his world, and it is 
Gececesh Only more or less pain- 
fully, through his experi- 
ences at home, at school, and at play, 
that he acquires a different perspec- 
tive. We all know the immature adult 
who has never quite grown up in this 
respect, who expects all the world to 
revolve around his desires. The same 
things seem to be true of nations. 
The new state, with its position still 
weak and its needs many, tends to be 
isolationist and finds an international 
point of view difficult and even unnat- 
ural. 

But of late the United States, un- 
der compulsion of a world war and 
an equally disastrous world depres- 
sion, seems to be growing up. Six 
years of experience in the national 
office of an international relations or- 
ganization would almost make the 
writer think that world problems are 
everywhere our main concern. Par- 
ticularly is this true of schools. Ap- 
parently the teachers of the country 
are alive to their responsibilities in 
this respect. Organizations of our 
type all report that, far from need- 
ing to promote interest in interna- 
tional relations, they are breathlessly 
trying to keep up with demands 
made on their time and funds. Edi- 
torial contests in college papers, model 
assemblies of the League of Nations, 








peace pageants, disarmament polls 
essay contests on the Pact of Paris 
school exhibits, debates, round table 
discussions — all these and many 
more, in addition to the day by day 
work in history and civics, are train- 
ing our young people for their world 
responsibilities. 

What has become of that teacher 
who used to fear that “international 
ism’ was incompatible with national- 
ism? She seems to be extinct, or per- 
haps she, too, has grown up, and real- 
izes that a proper international view- 
point no more precludes a_ healthy 
nationalism than does patriotism it- 
self preclude devotion to one’s family. 
As to the teacher who used to worry 
about “controversial subjects in the 
classroom,” these lively times have 
sharpened him up, too, and he no 
longer wants his class to be one of 
those hopelessly dull places whieh 
the breath of free discussion never 
touches. After all, what, that is 
worth while in modern life, is not 
“controversial,” and who have been 
the leaders of our advance in the past 
—those who question, and debate the 
pros and cons, or those who dumbly 
accept? Naturally the teacher will 
show the utmost fairness in present 
ing, or better still, leading the stw 
dents to discover, all sides of every 
question. Having done that, we can 
but believe the truth will prevail. 

It is in the elementary school that 
the foundations must be laid for what 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler calls the 
“international mind.” Modern edu 
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cation lays great emphasis on train- 
ing in cooperation, even with the very 
young. The child accustomed to work- 
ing out group projects can hardly de- 
velop into an isolationist in adult 
life. In every subject there is almost 
equal opportunity for bringing out 
the idea that “we all share the same 
small planet,” that our fundamental 
needs are the same whether our coun- 
try on the map is pink or green. In 
science, in art, and in music, children 
will note the contributions of each 
country to human happiness and ad- 
vancement, and in reading and Eng- 
lish opportunities are even wider. 

As a matter of fact, experience 
shows that even with quite young 
children it is possible to develop the 
idea that good will is not enough, that 
in order to make our good will ef- 
fective, this modern interdependent 
world must have carefully constructed 
machinery for peace, capable of solv- 
ing international problems and_set- 
tling disputes, before they reach the 
danger point. This is a machine age 
and our realistic young people readily 
grasp this conception of peace as 
something no longer static and nega- 
tive, a mere absence of war, but dy- 
namic and positive. Lead them to 
think of Briand of France, Strese- 
mann of Germany, Nansen of Nor- 
way, Cecil of England, and our own 
Wilson, Root and Kellogg, as inter- 
national engineers, laboriously de- 
signing and building the peaceful and 
orderly substitutes for war, far from 
perfect yet, of course, but mankind’s 
only hope against final catastrophe. 

In this winter of 1932, interna- 
tional current events, as set forth in 
the newspapers and weekly and 


monthly magazines, were never so 
thrilling and important. 


With the 


day for the Reparations Conference 
at Lausanne almost at hand, Chancel- 
lor Bruening announces Germany’s 
inability to pay. Only a month be- 
fore the General Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva, a victorious Jap- 
anese Army marches into Chinchow. 
Let your young people feel the pulse 
of these events which bid fair to re- 
shape our world before our very eyes. 
Today we need not rely on the printed 
word alone, but have the radio to 
bring us the actual voices of foreign 
statesmen, and the news reels to take 
us to any corner of the world. 
Whether the daily current events 
work ties up with English, or with 


history, or with morning discussion 


periods, the keeping of important 
newspaper clippings, in scrapbooks or 
suitable filing cases, is a useful de- 
vice. A map of the world promi- 
nently displayed before the class 
should always be used in current 
events work, that students may visual- 
ize where the most important events 
are taking place. Brief two or three 
minute talks on the chosen event of 
the day give that training in oral 
English so helpful in later life. An 
interesting method for the history 
class is to assign a given country to 
cach student, asking him to report 
briefly whenever there is an event of 
importance in his country. He keeps 
the same country throughout the term, 
and as far as possible his outside read- 
ing is mapped out in accordance with 
this plan. Wherever a topic under 
discussion concerns his adopted state, 
the student concerned is naturally 
turned to to express his views. One 
popular development of this idea is 
the model League assembly project, 
in which students take the parts of 
delegates to Geneva and in either 
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original or quoted speeches debate the 
subjects under discussion there. An 
astonishing air of realism is present 
in even a brief program of this sort, 
and students show a dignity and 
earnestness which would not discredit 
the distinguished statesmen they rep- 
resent. 

This idea of students representing 
different countries can be carried over 
into the class discussions which in 
more modern schools are taking the 
place of the old-fashioned debate. 
The flaw in the debate idea is that 
the student sets out to prove a given 
point, with which he may not even be 
in sympathy, rather than to ascert 
the truth. In a round table discus- 
sion, on, for example, disarmament, 
students representing different coun- 
tries may bring forward the very real 
difficulties of those countries in the 
matter, the effort of the group being 
to come to some wise conclusion 
which will recognize individual prob- 
lems, and yet will constitute some de- 
gree of progress.’ A student who has 
once gone through such a process, will 
have a better understanding of the 
meaning of conciliation and coopera- 
tion and a more realistic grasp of 
both national and international forces. 

Economies offers one of the best 
possible opportunities for interna- 
tional thinking. Mr. Raymond Fos- 
dick stated in a recent speech that 
our tariff almost ruined the watch- 
making industry of Switzerland, 
which had previously been shipping 
us $11,000,000 worth of watches a 
year, while in turn buying large 
amounts of our goods. How shall 
Switzerland buy from us if she can- 
not sell? Mr. Fosdick remarks that 


we seem to be trying to stand with 
one foot in the 18th century and the 
other in the 20th. There could be no 
more lucid explanation of the inter 
relation of war debts and reparations, 
the tariff, and the movements of gold, 
than that recently given in an inter 
national broadcast by Sir William 
Beveridge, head of the London School 
of Economics. Truly in 1932 al 
these matters have come out of the 
textbooks and live before us in the 
events of the day. 

To bring economic interdependence 
still nearer home, ask the students to 
make an informal survey of local in- 
‘astries, as to their foreign connee- 
tions for raw materials and for ex 


sort. Let a group call on a leading 


manufacturer, learn the facts as.te 
his foreign connections, and get his 
views on the international problems 
of the day. When the students re 
port, inquire if they agree with his 
views, and encourage them to cite 
facts in support of their own attitude. 
Perhaps a report of such an interview 
might be prepared by the class for a 
local paper. Encourage the students 
to write to their local Congressman or 
Senator on international questions of 
the day, or to call upon him when he 
is at home. It would probably be 
naive to expect student views to shape 
Senatorial policy, but the young 
people will begin to get a conception 
of the necessary processes of democ- 
racy, and of the part they may play. 
Naturally all such contacts of the 
class outside the classroom should be 
carefully guided by the teacher. 
Above all other subjects, history, 
of course, offers best opportunity for 
study of international relations. The 


1 See article in December Education by Professor Shepard of Wheaton College on “Sympo- 
sium Rather than Debate.’’ 
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modern teacher does not need the sug- 
gestion that history teaching should 
transcend national boundaries and 
should take into account, rather, 
those broad movements in human 
development, such as the industrial 
revolution, the rise of democracy, the 
development of international machin- 
ery, which would be inadequately 
presented if confined to the history of 
a single nation. There Mr. Wells did 
us all a great service in popularizing 
this type of world history. 

It is important to make sure that 
young students have a conception of 
the broad sweep of affairs from the 
very beginnings of the race. High, 
interesting charts are published which 
shew the leading events and the ri: 

. .t fall of nations back to the begin- 
nings of recorded history. It puts us 
a bit in our proper perspective to ob- 
serve, for example, that the Chinese, 
about whom we are so concerned just 
now, were a highly civilized and cul- 
tivated people when our forbears were 
savages, and undoubtedly it gives us 
a little more patience in watching the 
development of events in Manchuria. 
It is a rather wholesome lesson to ob- 
serve that other nations have risen to 
eminence and then disintegrated, even 
as ours may, if our civilization be- 
comes corrupt and useless. If the 


history teacher can impart to his stu- 
dents even a touch of that scientific 
detachment and power of analysis 
which characterizes the true historian, 


he will have accomplished a good deal. 

There is much material available to 
help the teacher of any subject who 
wishes to develop in his students the 


international point of view. Study 
material, reference and discussion 
material, plays, pageants, lantern 


slides, moving pictures, book lists, 
essay contests and competitive exami- 
nations with trips to Europe as re- 
wards, news sheets—all these and 
many more are to be had free of 
charge or for very nominal prices.* 
However, as is always the case in the 
field of education, there is no substi- 
tute for the intelligence, the personal- 
‘ty and the enthusiasm of the teacher 
himself. The internationally minded 
teacher needs few suggestions as to 
devices and projects. If he is him- 
self well informed and truly desirous 
to perform his function in training 
the citizens of the international soci- 
ety of the future, he sees and makes 
adequate use of the opportunities 
which meet him every day. 

*For the convenience of the teacher, 
the following organizations are suggested 


as being reliable sources for the type of 
material described above: 

Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 405 West 117th St., New York City. 

Foreign Policy Association, 18 East 4ist 
St., New York City. 

League of Nations Association, 6 East 
39th St., New York City. 

National Council for Prevention of War, 
532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. ' 

World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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pavmomePHE request for this article 
7 comes as a result of a 
series of state confer- 

mecemoes? ences, ending with a na- 
tional round-table, all of 

pencences Which were held recently 
under the auspices of the 

American Political Seience Associa- 


tion. 

These meetings were held to con- 
sider the general subject of Govern- 
ment and Education. The states in 
which conferences were held included 
Indiana, Ohio, and New Jersey. The 
round-table was a part of the annual 
proceedings of the American Politi- 
eal Science Association, and was con- 
ducted in December at Washington. 
The American Political 
Association at present has a commit- 
tee on policy. One of the sub-divi- 
sions of this committee is concerned 
with political education. It is the 
latter body that is responsible for the 
present program of associating to- 
gether political scientists with edu- 
eators in discussion groups, the main 
purpose being the consideration of 
present trends in civie education in 
the schools. 





Science 


Time was when civic education in 
the schools meant the training of pu- 
pils in the principles and practices of 
civil government. At the present 
time, civic education may mean 
nearly everything except the study of 
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vovernment. Today, there are many 

civies courses, so-called, in which the 

study of government is nowhere in 

sight. The studies which are replac- 

ing government may be good in them- 

and may have great merit. 
But why call them civics? 

Is there any reason why the study 
of voeational guidance should be 
placed in the high school curriculum, 
as it now is, under the name of civies? 
Is there any reason why economies, 
or sociology should be likewise in- 
serted under the name of civics? Are 
not all of these subjects of sufficient 
educational to travel under 
their true colors? Why not call them 
by their true names? Why remove 
all—or nearly all—of the civil gov- 
ernment from courses in civics? 

In short, there is a decided trend 
away from teaching the principles 
and practices of civil government in 
the schools. Educational trends usu- 
ally start, to be sure, because some- 
thing is faulty with the old system. 
The old courses in civics were doubt- 
less far from perfection. But trends 
sometimes gain in momentum, like 
the proverbial snowball, rolling on 
and on until they burst from sheer 
lack of cohesion. Something like this 
is happening to civics, as the scope of 
this subject tends to grow entirely 
out of bounds in the schools. 

But what are some of the causes 
which contribute to the crowding of 
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civil government out of the civics 
courses in the schools? It is difficult 
to assign the movement to any single 
cause. Only a few can be mentioned 
in an article of this length. 


Politics, unfortunately, in current 
usage, has come to be identified with 
the unpleasant side of government. 
The term politics has been perverted. 
Take everything out of politics, is the 
ery. Public questions must be ap- 
proached more and more from the 
economic and sociological point of 
view. so it is claimed. Political atti- 
tudes are bad; economic and social 
attitudes are superior, so the argu- 
ment runs. 

Only a little reflection is needed to 
show clearly that if we as a nation 
are to succeed in operating our repre- 
sentative democracy, we must raise 
the level of our political education. 
This is one of the main justifications 
for the public support of education. 
No question which affects the public 
at large can be taken out of polities. 

Again, it is true that some school 
administrators are somewhat afraid 
of stimulating discussions of political 
questions by teachers in the class 
rom. Not trusting the ability of 
their teachers, they believe that con- 
troversial questions should be avoided 
and that the study of political issues 
should be reduced to a minimum. If 
this be true, they should remember 
that some of the most recent contro- 
versies over subject matter in the 
class rooms, have occurred in relation 
to biological questions. Government 
is no more a field for controversy 
than are the fields of biology, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and history. 

Given a well-qualified teacher in 
civics — one who knows the field of 
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local, state, national, international af- 
fairs — and we should have no fears 
about the good that will result when 
this teacher undertakes to handle 
controversial political issues before 
classes of children. 


When the educator objects that we 
are not teaching subjects but that we 
are teaching children, the reply can 
be made that we cannot teach chil- 
dren at all unless we can teach them 
about human relations as these rela- 
tions tend to converge in the State. 


When educators and political scien- 
tists get together for the purpose of 
comparing views as to purposes and 
outcomes of civic education in the 
schools, they are likely at first to 
make a very common mistake. Each 
group is likely to criticize the point 
of view of the other as each knew the 
other group twenty or more years 
ago. For example, political scientists 
are likely to think of modern science 
of education as the old-fashioned nar- 
row pedagogy of years gone by. Edu- 
cators, in turn, are likely to forget the 
strides made in political science in- 
struction in the colleges in the past 
quarter of a century; they are likely 
to think of civies and government 
teachers as task-masters in the memo- 
rizing of the United States Constitu- 
tion. Manifestly this is a serious mis- 
take. 

The truth is that both the profes- 
sional educators and the political sci- 
entists have mutual need of each 
others aid. Educators can doubtless 
tell political scientists how they may 
present their materials in more useful 
form than they now present them in 
the schools. Political scientists, if 


given the opportunity by the teachers 
colleges to present their materials to 
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teachers who are in training, can give 
the latter a wealth of information as 
well as inspiration in public affairs, 
which will enable teachers to adapt 
their instruction in government to al- 
most any level in the public school 
curriculum. 

In making this plea for more atten- 
tion to political science in teachers 
colleges, I wish to make one matter 
clear. This is not a contest between 
university departments of politics, 
economics, sociology, history and 
such. It is not a contest to see which 
discipline can crowd itself into the 
curriculum by crowding the other 
disciplines out. The truth is that all 
these subjects are important. In fact 
we could almost build an entire high 
school curriculum out of the social 
sciences. 

The point is that the present tend- 
ency is to crowd some of these sub- 
jects out by crowding the others in. 
In the crowding process the study of 
government has fared badly of late. 
_ Moreover, in trying to get away from 
too much specialization in the social 
sciences and in trying to merge all 
the social sciences together, we have 
introduced a new brand of specialists. 
We have introduced the specialist 
who believes that all these subjects 
ean be taught in one comprehensive 
course. Manifestly the teacher who 
gives a comprehensive course in so- 
cial problems, covering a very wide 
field, is just as likely to specialize 
horizontally as is the teacher of gov- 
ernment, the teacher of economics, of 
history, or of sociology, to over-spe- 
cialize vertically. 

The writer closes this article, 
therefore, by presenting a tentative 
platform on which he should like to 
see future discussions between educa- 
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tors and political scientists proceed, 
It is not an official platform of the 
association ; it is presented merely for 
the purpose of crystallizing discus. 
sions for future conferences. It ig ag 
follows: 


A TENTATIVE PLATFORM 


While we are gratified by the 
growth of membership in the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association 
during the past twenty-five years, we 
fail to note that any progress has 
been made in drawing into our men- 
bership the teachers of government in 
the secondary schools, normal schools, 
and schools of education. We regard 
this as a somewhat serious situation, 
not only in view of the importance of 
political education in training for 
citizenship; but also in view of the 
governmental character of the posi- 
tion of the teacher. How any posi- 
tion in the public schools can be 
viewed as a thing apart from consti- 
tutions, public administration, social 
and economic legislation, _ political 
parties and public opinion, is very 
difficult to explain. : 

We deplore the tendency to replace 
the study of government in the schools 
by the study of other subjects. We 
seriously question whether this tend- 
ency meets with public approval. We 
wish to challenge the statement, often 
repeated, that the study of politics is 
of secondary interest, and we would 
reply that, if such is the case, it is be 
cause teachers have doubtless neglect- 
ed properly to fit themselves for the 
teaching of government; that public 
school superintendents have not in- 
sisted that teachers become grounded 
in the science of political institutions; 
and that heads of schools of education 
have expanded their courses of study 
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almost every direction except that of 
including the basic study of our polit- 
ical and governmental institutions. 

We maintain that the management 
of our public schools, state normal 
schools, teachers colleges, and our 
state universities, are themselves prob- 
lems in politics, public administra- 
tion, and legislation. Our schools are 
spending a large part of our taxes; 
they are part of our municipal, state, 
and federal administration. They 
should train the citizens of tomorrow. 

Those who train for the position of 
superintendent of schools and princi- 
pal should become firmly grounded in 
the principles of politics and public 
administration. Those who are in 
training for the position of teacher 
should widen their outlook through 
the study of national, state, and local 
government and through study of in- 
ternational relations. 

Knowledge of government cannot 
be viewed as a by-product of history, 
geography, economics, or sociology. 
These studies are important and 
closely related; but they can never be 
a proper substitute for the study of 
government itself. 


Citizenship means membership in 
the State and in political society. It 
does not mean membership in the 
Sunday School, the home, the club, or 
in that nebulous social group which 
is sometimes called the community. 
Citizenship is the relation primarily 
of man to the State. 
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Membership in the state involves 
great responsibilities, which are only 
in part realized if we limit the study 
of civics exclusively to the industrial 
or the social life of the nation. Many 
text books which are sold under the 
name Civics are not truly texts in 
Civics. They contain a little of every- 
thing except description and analyses 
of our political institutions. They 
are prepared by those who have spe- 
cialized in history, economics, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, education, or some 
other study which does not adopt the 
state as its central theme. 

We raise the question whether some 
state departments of education are 
not responsible for the decadence in 
the study of civil government in the 
schools of their state. They may re- 
ply that the study of the United 
States Government is deadening, but 
they must admit that such a condition 
—if it be true—may be the result of 
failure to set up requirements for 
teachers’ licenses which will require 
teachers adequately to prepare. 

A fair knowledge of government on 
the part of teachers in the public 
schools cannot be obtained unless ade- 
quate time be given to the subject. 
There is no easy road to the mastery 
of the principles and practices of 
government. Its educational value, 
when compared to some of those stud- 
ies which tend to replace it, or which 
are crowding it out of the curriculum, 
is too firmly established in human 
history to be overlooked. 








THE CIVIC VALUE OF THE NATIONAL ORATORICAL 
CONTEST 


Wiituiam M. Hacioran 


PRINCIPAL, PORT RICHMOND HIGH SCHOOL 
STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 


grrr FOR readers of Epucation 
F an extended definition of 

what is meant by the Na- 
tional Oratorical Contest 
seems hardly necessary. 
There may be teachers to 
whom it is just “another 
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prize essay competition,” but there 
are many teachers, those who have 
been and are familiar with the organ- 
ization of this contest, to whom it 
makes a definite appeal. We may, 
however, review its principal features. 
Sponsored by leading newspapers of 
the country, —in this region by the 
New York Times,—the National 
Oratorical Contest asks competing 
schools to have at least a whole class 
or section enter seriously upon the 
task of preparing a six-minute oration 
on a subject connected with the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The 
research work involved in the prepa- 
ration of this oratorical essuy is by the 
very nature of the subject matter 
bound to have direct bearing upon the 
class work in American history. The 
essays are judged from the viewpoint 
of accuracy and organization, and a 
prize awarded to the writer of the best 
essay in each school. The essays are 
then used as orations, and the speak- 
ers are judged for delivery, audience 
appeal, and success in handling a re- 
lated phase of the subject as material 
for an extemporaneous address. These 
oratorical competitions are organized 


on the basis of eliminations to choose 
the best orator of the entrants in 
schools, districts, regions, and the na- 
tion. Nor is this all. Young orators 
from other countries have been in- 
vited to Washington and an interna- 
tional contest in oratory has been 
held each year since 1926. In all 
interschool and later meetings judges 
distinguished in the world of affairs 
are asked to serve. Prizes of money 
and special medals are awarded to 
winners in each stage of competition. 

Having in mind, then, the organ- 
ization of the contest, we may ask 
what we mean by civic value. In this 
connection we may well recall that 
the Latin root of the word civic is 
civis, a citizen;—that is to say, an 
individual. We live, or we fondly 
imagine that we live, in a democracy 
the charter of which is the Constitu- 
tion. Some of us still hope to foster 
an educated democracy. Whatever of 
value or worth or excellence we have 
that is civic, or pertains to citizen- 
ship, is of necessity concerned with 
the Constitution, which sets forth the 
basic principles of our government. 
But the degree of the nation’s excel- 
lence rests, in the last analysis, upon 
the number of informed citizens we 
have. We need citizens who can 
think, and who have thought about 
the principles of government. By 
giving to large numbers of citizens 
in-embryo in the schools an oppor- 
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tunity and a motive for research and 
original thought on phases of the 
Constitution and constitutional his- 
tory, the National Oratorical Contest 
lays definite claim to civic value. 
Moreover, the school boys and girls 
who participate share with present 
citizens, their parents and friends, 
the stimulus to thought on civic mat- 
ters. Through these individuals the 
state, the nation, is benefited.  Fi- 
nally, and again through individuals, 
—the young orators who take part in 
the international contest, — the cause 
of world friendship is advanced; civic 
value is attained. For remember that 
when the early civis, or citizen, said, 
“Civis Romanus sum!” he was stat- 
ing the ancient equivalent of “I am 
a citizen of the world!” 

The organization and awards are 
sponsored by sixty-six leading news- 
papers of the United States. In 1931 
there were 66,116 participants from 
New York City alone. 

The work done by these truly amaz- 
ing numbers of students, and result- 
ing in the programs of the various 
contests, is directed in wise fashion 
by members of the Departments of 
History, English, and Speech. We 
may judge of the care with which the 
arrangements are made and of the 
reaction of faculties to the contest 
from the following excerpts from ma- 
terial furnished to the New York 
Times by the competing schools. 


Waptetiecn Hien Scuoor, 
MANHATTAN 


“One of the events of the Spring 
term at the Wadleigh High School is 
the Oratorical Contest sponsored each 
year by the New York Times. Our 


method of conducting the contest 
within the school involves the coopera- 
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tion of teachers of History, English 
and oral English. As a part of the 
first semester’s work in American his- 
tory, whether this is begun in Septem- 
ber or in February, each pupil makes 
a written report on required reading 
on the Constitution of the United 
States. Though many of these re- 
ports have little of the quality and 
style of essay or oration, they form a 
basis for participation in the con- 
test, in that those whose reports are 
superior in material and in any de- 
gree original in treatment are spe- 
cially recommended by their history 
teachers. Others who are not thus 
recommended are permitted to ampli- 
fy, revise, or rewrite their reports, or 
to write new essays. Still others, 
who have not yet studied American 
history, enter the contest, using the 
bibliography published by the New 
York Times in their preliminary 
study. 

What, aside from a prize and an 
honor, does the school orator gain? 
Are those who are eliminated losers 
entirely? Is the schoo! in any way 
benefited by the contest? Probably 
all who have taken part—even those 
eliminated in an early stage — have 
gained in power to find and digest in- 
formation, power to reflect, to react, 
to express. 

To the school as a whole has come 
a unification of spirit, an enhance- 
ment of school loyalty, through the 
contest with other schools, and, to the 
individual members of the school, a 
new realization of the greatness of 
their country’s Constitution, a sense 
of its far-reaching wisdom and a re- 
spect which ought surely to make for 
both loyalty to its principles and 
sanity in adaptation to the needs of 
a new time.” 
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Wasuineton Irvine Hien ScHoor 


“Washington Irving High School 
has an elaborate and carefully devel- 
oped contest plan. All students in 
the seventh and eighth year history 
classes will write Constitution essays. 
A tryout for the Extemporaneous 
Speaking Club will follow. This 
club, made up of not more than twen- 
ty girls who are considered the best 
oratory material in the school, meets 
several times a week. Each girl at- 
tends at least two sessions a week and 
usually three. The first forty-minute 
period is given to research and dis- 
cussion. The second forty-minute pe- 
riod is devoted to the delivery of 
about eight extempore speeches on 
topics assigned the girls at the begin- 
ning of the first period—so that each 
has about forty minutes’ preparation. 
This method not only means that 
each of the club members has much 
intensive training in extempore speak- 
ing, but also that the entire class 
hears speeches on a wide variety of 
Constitution topics.” 

In addition to the weight of mere 
numbers and to the value of wise di- 
rection, we may find proof of the im- 
portance of the contest by examining 
the list of topics for prepared orations 
and extemporaneous speeches given 
by the three winners at the regional 
finals of 1930 and 1931. 


1931 Topics Prepared 
“Personalities 
Convention.” 
“The Constitution and the Citizen.” 
“Freedom of Speech as Guaranteed by 
the Constitution.” 


1931 


of the Constitutional 


Extemporaneous 


“How Can Citizens Today Best Keep 
Faith with the Master Builders of the 
Constitution ?” 
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“Outline an ‘Active, Thoughtful Par. 
ticipation in the Nation’s Life,’ Whi 
You Say, is Part of a Citizen’s Duty” 

“Explain How the First Ten Amend. 
ments Were Added to the Constitution 
at the Popular Insistence, After Being 
Originally Omitted.” 

1930 Topics Prepared 

“Like Man—Like State.” 

“Freedom of Speech and of the Press, 
Its Scope and Limitations.” 

“The Constitution Supreme.” 

1930 Extemporaneous 

“TDiscuss concretely some of the Bene- 
fits enjoyed by Americans of 1787 and 
Americans of 1930 under the same Con- 
stitution.” 

“What specific condition in 1791 made 
freedom of speech and press seem neces- 
sary? And what today?” 

“Discuss any basic principles of the 
Constitution which have commended 
themselves to adaptation by the other 
governments which you mentioned in 
your address.” 

Other subjects treated by speakers 
at Town Hall in 1930 were The Navy 
Under the Constitution, John Mar- 
shall and Federal Supremacy, The 
Constitution, A Challenge and A 
Promise, and Thomas Jefferson and 
the Spirit of Religious Liberty. So 
we see that the Constitution as the 
general subject for the orations offers 
much material, and that the tendency 
is for young orators to choose inter- 
esting and important phases of the 
wide field presented to them. 

Let us pause for a moment to con- 
sider the effect of these evenings of 
oratory. The reaction is upon the 
auditors, upon the judges, and upon 
the participants, and through them 
upon the Constitution of the future. 
The listeners to these contest pro- 
grams have not been counted, nor 
have the reasons for their attendance 
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been tabulated, but most of us know 
many types represented in these as- 
semblies. There is the foreign-born 
father, swelling with pride, and pa- 
thetically eager to understand. There 
is the middle-class mother groping 
through mists of memory to her own 
school days. There is the big brother, 
not quite sure whether reputable citi- 
zenship is worth the struggle. There is 
the professional father, secretly impa- 
tient of the newer educational methods. 
To all of these, the facts and theories 
about the Constitution delivered by 
earnest young voices cannot fail to be 
an agency for good. They will not 
leave the hall completely changed, but 
they will have benefited by one more 
exposure to the vision of thoughtful 
citizenship. They will not thereafter 
be quite the same. 

What of the judges of the contests ? 
These learned and distinguished men 
and women are performing positive 
service to the community in giving 


their opinions of the orations. They 
will be strengthened in their convic- 
tion that the younger generation is 
worth helping, when they hear the 
carefully and intelligently prepared 
work of their neighbors’ children. 
Their very presence provides an ex- 
ample in citizenship for orators and 
auditors alike. 

Strongest reaction of all, however, 
is that upon the students participat- 
ing. Theirs is the greatest effort, 
and theirs the truest reward. Of 
course, we speak here of the rewards 
other than material prizes. We think 
of valuable training in finding and 
organizing material. We remember 
the hours of directed practice in beau- 
tiful speech. These, and the inti- 
mate knowledge of great men and 
events of the past, and of the present 
importance of the Constitution are of 
inestimable value to these future citi- 
zens of the world. 





SOUL SATISFACTION 


He who can please himself does well, 
What more could he expect? 
One half of his opinions, he 
Must let the world reject. 
He cannot please himself and man 
With every deed and thought; 
And when he satisfies his soul, 
He has, a blessing, caught: 


For he who wins his soul’s content 
Has gained the key of life, 

And finds the happy way to live, 
Avoiding evil strife. 

His blessings are the richest that 
This mortal life can give, 

And may he, by his sweet content, 
Teach others how to live. 


—MartTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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CITIZENSHIP TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS 


J. Lynn Barnarp 
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gm" O ME two decades or more 


S 


<r wre 


ago there appeared for 
school use a new kind of 
civics text ealled “The 
Community and the Citi- 
Gece s zen.” The author 

Arthur Dunn, of the In- 
dianapolis schools. 





was 





So unique was the title of the book 
that Mr. Dunn felt obliged to explain 
it. A “Community” he defined as a 
group of people, large or small, bound 
together by common interests and sub- 
A “Ci- 


tizen” he defined as anyone who led 


ject to common rules or laws. 


the group life, who cooperated with 
his fellows. He showed, further, that 
there are as many types of “commu- 
nity” as there are organizations to 
accomplish the purposes of society. 

Naturally, the inference was that 
we are all citizens, from birth to 
death. That our citizenship is many- 
sided and varied. That citizenship is 
nothing more or less than leading the 
group life—group cooperation. That 
the good citizen is one who leads the 
group life efficiently, honestly, fairly. 
That we all are citizens, and that we 
all should be good citizens. 

If this is true, is there any pos- 
sible justification for the tax-sup- 
ported public school other than that 
of training in citizenship—not for a 
citizenship that will be reached in the 
more or less distant future. And 
then does it not follow that, directly 


or indirectly, all school subjects and 
activities, rightly conducted, will con- 
tribute to that end? 

For lack of space, and for want of 
first-hand knowledge of other fields, 
the writer will confine this article to 
the Social Studies, and to the twelve 
year program which he had the oppor 
tunity of helping to work out for the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Note, to begin with, that the title 
of this paper is “Citizenship Train- 
ing.” Training is the setting up of 
habits, skills, and ideals in any given 
direction. Consequently, it must be 
continuous and cumulative, not inter- 
mittent and Hence the 
need for a twelve-year program, to 
parallel that of the training in Eng- 


occasional. 


lish. 

The Social Studies have two great 
contributions to the history 
shows us how man has learned to lead 
the group life, to cooperate with his 
fellows; while civics shows us how 
man is today leading the group life, 


make: 


in all his varied activities — social, 
economic, religious, and __ political. 
Thus considered, history may be 


called past civies and civics may be 
thought of as present history. 

And now for a twelve-vear course 
of study that is at least workable and 
has seemed to aid in citizenship train- 
ing. 

Let us assume that the history and 
the civies are carried on together 
throughout the elementary grades (1- 
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6), with perhaps three periods a week 
of the former to two of the later. 
And that during the secondary grades 
(7-12) they come in different years. 


History 

Grade 1. Development of time and 
place sense. 

Grade 2. Early Man: Tree Dweller. 
Cave Dweller: Sea People, ete. 

Grade 3. The Orient: Nile Valley, 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley, Asia 
Minor, China, India. 


Grade 4. Europe, central and west- 
ern. 

Grade 5. United States, to 1760 or 
1776. 

Grade 6. United States, since ’60 
or °76. 


All of the above, of course, should 
be in story form, as the children are 
in the story-telling stage, loving ac- 
tion and adventure. 

Grades 1-3. Civie Virtues: obedi- 
ence, courtesy, helpfulness, or- 
derliness, truthfulness, honesty, 
fair play, courage, self-control, 
thrift, initiative, ete. 

Grades 4-6. Community Cooperation : 
a discussion of those who furnish 


food, clothing, shelter, protec- 
tion, education, reereation, ete. 


This is helped by the fact that 
the children are now passing out 


of the imaginative stage into 
that of idealization, hero-wor- 
ship. <A careful technique has 


been worked out for these ele- 
mentary grades, consisting of 


stories, songs, games, dramatiza- 

tion, and a careful follow-up by 

the teacher that makes use of the 
events of the daily school life. 

The object in Grades 1-3 is to train 

in group habits of the sort that will 
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make the young citizens welcome in 
any group where they may find them- 
selves. Habit, we know, is a sort of 
path or trail blazed through our men- 
tal and moral consciousness; a trail 
easy to walk in and hard to walk out- 
side of. These trails are being blazed 
by our facile young woodsmen with 
appalling rapidity and zest. The 
only question is whether, with our 
help, these habit pathways shall lead 
where we want them to go. 

There is a five-fold object in Grades 
4-6. Our junior citizens must learn: 
first, the service that is being ren- 
dered by those about us; second, our 
dependence on that service; third, the 
interdependence of each one of us on 
the others, in this world of specialized 
effort; fourth, the cooperation that 
makes that interdependence possible; 
and fifth, the adult embodiment of 
these same civie virtues in those who 
serve others successfully. 

The impressionable years of child- 
hood must be utilized if we would lay 
securely this social foundation for ac- 
tive good citizenship. 

Now we come to the maturer years 
of the secondary school. And here it 
is found to be better to limit each 
course to one school year. The young 
adolescent is becoming intellectually 
restive and does not relish the idea 
of starting the new school year with 
the same old textbook or even the 
same old subject. 

For the remaining six years of 
school life the course may profitably 
be divided into two closely corre- 
sponding cycles, for the junior and 
the senior high grades respectively. 

Junior High School 


Grade 7. Old World Background. 
Here the class remains in the 
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home land in its thinking, and 
journeys across the water only to 
discover what events or institu- 
tions, there, are influencing our 
history. 

Grade 8. United States History. 
To be successful, this junior 
high subject, like the work of the 
preceding year, must be concrete, 
dramatic, and ethical. Here is 
the place, for example, for the 
stories of Nathan Hale and 
Major André,— taking care to 
put them on a pedestal together 
as shining examples of the finest 
patriotism. Here is the place 
for unbiased accounts of slavery, 
but not for an attempted analy- 
sis of the Dred-Scott decision. 

Grade 9. Civics. This should be 
comprehensive enough to include 
the familiar community (group- 
civics and the economic civics. 
The yocational civics is gradu- 
ally being absorbed by a three- 
year course in guidance for the 
junior high school). 

Grade 10. World History. Unlike 
the history of three years before, 
the teacher now seeks to orien- 
tate the class, to develop its his- 
torical imagination, by taking it 
over the seas where things are 
happening; returning to the 
western hemisphere only when 
the course of history sets that 
way. Thus there is no real du- 
plication. 

Grade 11. American History. The 
time has now come to learn about 
the thinking that lay back of his- 
torical events. To make use 
once more of our slavery illustra- 
tion, the pupils will now enjoy a 
serious study of the slavery com- 
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promises and will give a fairly 
intelligent analysis of the Dred- 
Scott decision. Thus, again, we 
avoid duplication. 

Grade 12. Problems of Democraey, 
This may be thought of as an 
advanced type of civics, where 
the aim is to find out how our 
great economic, social, and polit- 
ical problems have been attacked 
and partially solved. Now we 
may safely undertake a real fu- 
sion course, where the class must 
draw on economics, political sei- 
ence, and sociology, with an in- 
dispensable background of his 
tory and geography. It must be 
remembered that young people 
face problems, not sciences; but 
that they must go to the sciences 
for explanations and possible so 
lutions. 

The primary aid of this culminat- 
ing course will be to train the pupils 
to investigate, to think, to judge, to 
discuss. But an important secondary 
aim will be to lay a sure foundation 
in the social sciences upon which to 
build, either in college or in the world 
of affairs. 


A Possible Technique 

Obviously, the old-time question 
and answer method falls down more 
lamentably for such a program as the 
above than it does for one without se 
quence or special aim —- except the 
cold-storage aim of memorizing the 
greatest possible number of facts. If 
the object of this twelve-year program 


is to train our junior citizens to do 
better what they will attempt to do 
anyway, then a different teaching 
technique must be used. Fortunately, 
those responsible for this work have 
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not been unmindful of this need. 
One method, with which the writer is 
intimately acquainted, has been called 
the differentiated unit plan. 


The Differentiated Unit Plan for 
Junior and Senior High Grades 
I. General Introduction. 

1. Approach, including test for 
individual differences in ability 
and cultural background. 

2. Assignment of unit: epoch in 
history; topic in civies; prob- 
lem in problems of democracy. 

II. Assignment C. 

1. Read all or a part of unit. 

9. Tell the story as a story (his- 
tory) or discuss (civics and 
problems). 

8. Vocabulary work, written or 
oral. 

4. Quiz—a few well-selected fact 
and thought questions. 


III. Assignment B. 

Maps, charts, graphs; pictures, car- 
toons; dramatization, pageant- 
ry; reports on historical novels; 
floor talks; debates, ete. 


IV. Assignment A. 

Any of B (more advanced); dia- 
logs; passing of an act; nomi- 
nating conventions; health pos- 
ters; flowers for hospital, ete. 


V. At end of each complete unit: 
1. Comprehensive chart (e.g., a 
time chart). 
(2. Written examination. 

It will be observed that Assign- 
ments B and A are suggested types of 
project work for the cleverer or more 
ambitious pupils; while Assignment 
C constitutes the irreducible mini- 
mum that all must complete to get a 
passing grade for the unit. 
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Any ordinary marking system will 
work with this plan. One that has 
received some favor is the following, 
assuming that C is the passing grade. 


Assignment OC 70 
Assignment B 10 
Assignment A 10 


Final examination 10 


Total 100 


Of course these are maxim 
marks, for excellent work. The aver- 
age grades would be likely to fall con- 
siderably below these. 


The needs of the brighter pupils, 
with the quicker time-reaction, must 
be met either through accelerated 
progress or an enriched curriculum. 
The Dalton Plan choses the former 
method; the Differentiated Unit Plan 
prefers the latter. By keeping the 
class traveling together, the slower 
members get inspiration and help 
from those who work faster, and the 
latter learn valuable lessons of good 
citizenship through committee work 
and class discussion. 

This entire program is based on the 
theory that the young people pass 
through four fairly distinct psycho- 
logic stages: 

Primary grades—imagination. 

Intermediate grades — idealization 
(hero worship). 

Junior high grades—reasoning. 

Senior high grades—judgment. 

And the coming of adolescence is 
also marked by the interesting and 
critical gang-spirit stage. 

It is worse than a waste of time 
to try to force this sequence, though 
of course some children mature ear- 
lier than others, and there is no hard 
and fast line of clevage between the 
various stages. Each merges almost 
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imperceptibly into the next, and the 
earlier qualities are carried along 
with the later ones. In other words, 
it is rolling snowball and not the roll- 
ing stone. Eventually we should 
exemplify a happy combination of all 
the qualities. All are needed to make 
up the well-equipped citizen, ready 
for life’s problems and_ possibilities. 


In Conclusion 


Perhaps it is needless to say that 
this program calls for highly-trained 
teachers, movable school furniture, 
and plenty of books, maps, charts, 
bulletin boards, and other equipment. 

But this should not discourage less 
favored schools from attempting it. 
The teachers, if there is need, will be 
stimulated to take summer courses in 
content and method. Equipment will 
be gradually accumulated. The pu- 
pils will be interested and coopera- 
tive. In short, the class room will 
become a work room; responsibility 
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will be largely transferred from the 
teacher to the class; and the teacher 
will be free to become the guide ang 
the adviser rather than the taskmaster 
and the ruler. 

The liberal arts colleges and the 
teachers colleges have a definite re 
sponsibility in preparing their sty 
dents adequately for the teaching of 
the social studies. 

History and geography, economies, 
political science, and sociology, to 
gether make up the specialized prepa- 
ration in subject-matter; and all the 
education courses that may be taken, 
important as these are, cannot take 
the place of a thorough knowledge of 
the subjects to be taught. It is not 
a question of either content or meth- 
od, but of both. And it seems hard 
to strike a happy balance of the two. 
But the standards of professional 
training are advancing rapidly, 80 
that teaching is no longer a job but 
a profession. 


THE READING INTERESTS AND HABITS OF 
FIVE HUNDRED ADULTS 
Pavut A. Wirry 
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wecesces:, ests, but only recently 
have investigations been 
beccesceg, made concerning adult in- 
terests and habits. Inter- 
est in the amount and kind of adult 
reading has now developed in part 
because of the present-day emphasis 
upon the influence that adult reading 
has upon children’s reading. 
One of the most suggestive studies 


studies have been 
conducted to ascertain 
children’s reading inter- 
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of adult reading interests is that of 
Gray and Munroe.* They studied 
the reading habits of one hundred 
residents of Hyde Park, Chicago, and 
ene hundred seventy residents of 
North Evanston, Illinois, by brief 
personal interviews. Detailed studies 
of the reading activities of adults 
showed that about 50 per cent read 
books, 75 per cent magazines, and 95 
per cent or more, newspapers. The 
average amount of time given to read- 
ing each day, reported by several hun- 


*Gray, W. S. and Munroe, R. “The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults.’ The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1929, pp. xiii-305. 
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dred adults, was more than 90 min- 
utes. Gray and Munroe conclude that 
in newspaper reading, adults engage 
largely in reading brief, unrelated 
accounts concerning activities of minor 
significance; a study of circulation 
data showed that the so-called popular 
middle-grade magazines are published 
in greatest numbers; fiction is the 
most popular type of book read. 

This study reports the reading and 
reading interests of 503 adult women. 
The specific problem was to ascertain 
the relation of the economic status of 
the women to the amount and type of 
material read. 

Five hundred three adult women of 
Kansas City, Missouri, selected as a 
part of a random sampling were the 
subjects of the study. The study was 
conducted during the fall and winter 
of 1928-1929; both questionnaire and 
personal interview methods were em- 
ployed to secure data. The interviews 
consumed about two hours, and parts 
of the questionnaires were answered 
by the women during subsequent 
leisure. Complete returns were se- 
cured from all persons interviewed. 

The average chronological age was 
32 years and the range in age was 
from 22 to 46 years. Twelve per cent 
of the subjects had less than four 
years of formal education, and six- 
teen per cent had attended college at 
least for two years. The distribution 
in the several educational groups 
seems to be fairly representative. 
There are doubtless a few more per- 
sons in the more highly educated 
groups than one would find in a truly 
unselected population; a balance is 
secured to some degree by including 
a somewhat large sampling having 
little or no formal education. The 
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averages for reading which follow may 
be a little higher than one might find 
if he assembled data for a really unse- 
lected population. Since data will be 
presented for the several groups (in- 
come) the reader may interpret the 
results according to his own predis- 
position or interest. 

Table I presents data regarding the 
groups. The largest number is con- 
centrated in the $1250 to $3000 sec- 
tion; nevertheless, there is a fairly 
large number in each of the remain- 
ing groups. It is of interest that the 
number of children per family de 
creases somewhat as income increases. 
The women in this study all had chil- 
dren of pre-school ages. They repre- 
sent, therefore, a somewhat select 
group, and their reading interests 
perhaps reflect this fact. 


TABLE I 


Comparative Data Regarding 503 
Kansas City Women 
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$1250-less 132 2.40 15.8 25 
1250-3000 200 2.25 71.8 1.00 
3000-5000 90 1.73 168.3 1.70 
5000-7500 40 1,62 226.2 1,92 
7500-up 41 1.51 420.2 1.50 





A treatment of the data according 
to the formal education which the sev- 
eral groups had received yielded few 
conspicuous differences in reading. 
Naturally, of course, the lowest edu- 
cation group differed decidedly from 
the others. There appeared, however, 
no marked difference in the amount 
or kind of reading in the several 
higher groups. Apparently, a level- 


ing social force eliminates the differ- 
ences between these groups having 
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varying amounts of education. Stand- 
ardization of reading taste is doubt- 
less an important element also bring- 
ing about this condition; nevertheless, 
economic status seems an important 
factor in affecting differences. There- 
fore, the data were assembled for the 
several income groups; some signifi- 
cant differences then appeared. In 
this paper the following presentations 
will be made for the several income 
groups: 

A. Frequency and type of fiction re- 
ported to have been read during 
six months preceding the inves- 
tigation. 

B. Amount and kind of magazines 
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reported to have been read regy. 
larly. 

C. Number and names of news, 
papers subscribed to or read reg 
ularly. 

D. Amount and kind of biography 
reported to have been read dup 
ing six months. 

E. Amount and kind of miscellane 
ous reading reported. 

F. Amount and kind of poetry read 
during six months. 

G. Frequency and names of dramas 
reported. 

H. Frequency and names of books 
read which deal with child care 
and rearing. 


TaBLe II 
The Twenty Books of Fiction Most Frequently Reported by 503 Women 











Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency Total 

TITLE $1250-8000 $3000-5000 $5000-7500 $7500 and Fre- 

group group group group quency 
Se 11 vi 5 2 25 
cde sicvecsceess 5 4 5 5 19 
Bridge of San Luis Rey ....... 6 6 4 2 18 
Green Murder Case ........... 2 5 4 2 13 
OE ee 3 4 3 3 13 
Mamba’s Daughter ........... 8 3 - 11 
Bishop Murder Case .......... 5 4 1 10 
Giants in the Earth .......... 1 5 4 10 
SEE wid caGheeecaens oes 2 4 4 10 
DEEL knee bse c0seesccees ‘3 5 3 1 9 
EE eT 3 1 1 3 8 
AGL 6660 65k ¥eececeses és 6 1 1 8 
Ui aed esos coerce 3 2 ia és 5 
Crade of the Deep ............ 5 1 1 ? 
PT vscavsececceves ss 6 1 ? 
Death Comes for the Archbishop 4 3 ? 
The Green Bay Tree .......... 4 1 1 6 
ED. 5 £446 eee 66 veveesee 3 3 3 6 
EE ic diggycewiveess 3 1 2 6 
Canary Murder Case lin ichseiies aie 3 3 6 

















A. Frequency and Tine of F Fiction 
Reported 

The women were asked to list the 

titles of all the fiction they had read 

during six months preceding the in- 


terview. Memory helps were given 
but exact titles were not suggested. 
Several hours were consumed (in 
numerous cases) in reporting these 


data; nevertheless, the women were 
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co-operative and conscientious in re- 


Only 246 different titles were listed 
by the 503 subjects, but a total of 640 
volumes was reported by the entire 
group. “Silver Slippers,” “The Chil- 
dren,” and “The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey” were the most widely read books. 
These titles occurred again and again 
in the several groups. It is of inter- 
est that the $3000-$5000 income group 
reported more titles than any other 
group. Somewhat noticeable in Table 
II is the positive relationship between 
income and amount of reading. Those 
individuals whose annual income is 
less than $1250 reported they had 
read no fiction; they indicated, how- 
ever, that they had read newspapers 
and magazines to a limited degree. 
The books read most often appear to 
be of a fairly high level in the gen- 
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eral run of fiction. This rather salu- 
tary condition may be due to a gen- 
eral increase in popularity of desir- 
able reading material, to the effective- 
ness of advertising, or to the selection 
of subjects. 


Lb. Amount and Kind of Magazine 
Reading 

The subjects were asked to list the 
magazines to which they subscribed 
or which they read regularly. Data 
are presented in Table III. It is of 
extreme interest that the largest 
amount of magazine reading was re- 
ported by the income group $1250- 
$3000. The magazine choices were 
somewhat similar in the several 
groups; there was little or no tendency 
for individuals of extremely high in- 
come to have read more and better 
magazines than those of low incomes. 


TaBie III 
Twenty Magazines of Most Frequent Occurrence in the Reports of 503 Women 








Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 
$1250 or $1250-3000 $3000-5000 $5000-7500 $7500 and Fre- 


NAME OF MAGAZINE 


Total 





less group group group group up group quency 
Saturday Evening Post ..... 3 36 24 11 12 86 
Ladies’ Home Journal ..... 2 29 22 5 6 64 
Good Housekeeping ........ 31 15 6 5 57 
Literary Digest ........... - 5 10 10 11 36 
Woman’s Home Companion. 2 15 8 8 10 43 
es ind ewes 2ae des 3 10 10 18 4 45 
Cosmopolitan .............. 22 4 4 3 33 
Collier’s Weekly ........... 19 10 2 2 33 
American Magazine ........ 20 1 9 1 31 
YN 6.4 06s cee eens ses be 16 10 4 1 31 
EE oe 1 16 3 8 0 28 
Atlantic Monthly .......... ‘ 5 10 8 5 28 
Pictorial Review .......... 10 5 9 4 28 
Ee 2 5 11 9 27 
ED occcccvcecsewd 2 8 1 1 1 13 
EES da ce chk eeeenas < 8 1 2 2 13 
Rss vik sesevesnes 1 4 6 1 1 13 
NE ocese sb teatue es 1 5 + 1 , 11 
Government Bulletin ....... 2 6 ne 8 
Better Homes ............. 1 3 2 6 
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The average number of magazines 
brought to the homes each month was 
about two. This includes both weekly 
and monthly magazines. This list 
does not correspond closely to the list 
secured from magazine stands and 
magazine distributing centers. The 
difference is due, perhaps, to the read- 
ing of transients and of the men. Two 
hundred different magazines were re- 
ported. The subjects were asked to 
list only those magazines which they 
read regularly or to which they sub- 
scribed. The directions eliminated a 
large number of magazines which 
were read occasionally. 


C. Number and Names of News- 
papers 

The newspapers read most often 
were studied next. The families sub- 
scribed for and read newspapers and 
The average 
number of newspapers per home was 
almost two. Table IV gives data 
according to income grouping. Par- 
ticularly noticeable is the effect of the 
locality in determining the choice of 
newspaper. 


magazines frequently. 


The subjects read usu- 
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ally unrelated items and ones of local 
interest. The preferences of the 

follow: (1) Items of local interest; 
(2) Front-page news; (3) Social no 
tices; (4) Advertisements regarding 
sales; (5) Editorial pages. The aver 


age amount of time given daily to the | 





newspaper was thirty minutes. There | 


was little difference in the kind of 
number of newspapers found in the 
several income groups above the lowest 
($1250 or less). The lowest 
group reported an average of one 
newspaper per home; the other groups 
averaged about two. Although only 
345 subscriptions to daily papers were 
reported, there were several sources 
other than subscription which brought 
daily papers to the homes. Foremost 
among these was the habit of purchas 
ing daily the papers at the news stands 
the of 


one 


or at places employment. 


Through the combined avenues, the , 


subjects obtained access to an average 
of 1.75 papers daily. It is of interest 


that increase in newspaper subserip- | 


tion is associated somewhat closely 
with increase in income. 


TABLE IV 


The Ten Newspapers Subscribed to Most Frequently by 503 Women 


Frequency 














Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency Total 

NAME OF NEWSPAPER $1250 or $1250-3000 $3000-5000 $5000-7500 $7500 and _—-—*#Fre- 

less group group group group up group quency 

Kansas City Star .......... 7 120 22 28 41 218 
Kansas City Journal-Post... 2 31 5 17 32 87 
BE POE 6 ccs see ccess 1 2 2 1 6 
New York Times .......... " l 5 6 
ae 1 2 1 4 
Daily Jewish Bulletin ...... 1 1 2 4 
Atchison Globe ............ 1 2 1 4 
Chicago Tribune ........... 2 1 1 4 
Cincinnati Inquirer ........ 7 1 1 2 
ES 1 v. 1 9 
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Dp. Amount and Kind of Biography 
Reading 


The reading of biography is an im- 
portant habit today. Nevertheless, 
only twenty-three different titles were 
mentioned and only seventy volumes 
in all were read by the entire group. 
It is significant perhaps that the fre- 
quently read biographies are those 
sold by book clubs or those widely 
advertised by the publishers. The 


reader may insist that faulty memory 
makes it difficult for many people to 
report accurately the books they have 
read. The subjects were allowed to 
check their original lists and to report 
additional books after the first inter- 
view. It appears significant that the 
greatest amount of reading of biog- 
raphy was reported by the group of 
highest economic levels. Table V 
gives results. 


TABLE V 
The Fifteen Biographies Reported Most Frequently by 503 Women 








Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency Total 

NAME OF BIOGRAPHY $1250 or $1250-3000 $3000-5000 $5000-7500 $7500 and _—=s«- Frre- 

less group group group group up group quency 
ED “ss Sadcce ce ceuedes 4 2 Y 5 18 
tn cvidudenuwe awa t 1 4 1 4 10 
DC. 6 icdhetiwenek aes 2 1 2 5 
Elizabeth and Essex ....... 2 2 4 
Ualvin Coolidge ........... a3 1 2 3 
GME . ce cccecewss 1 - 1 1 3 
SE nist he eaneenes ses ia 2 1 3 
The Eugene Field I Knew .. 1 1 2 
ee 1 1 2 
Life of Lincoln ........... 1 1 2 
My Autobiography ........ - 1 1 2 
Sue the Great ......ecce 1 wi 1 2 
EY S-SssNdueedeer cues 2 sia 2 
The Son of Man .......... és ad 1 1 2 
That Man Heine .......... 1 aa 1S 1 2 








E. Miscellaneous Reading 


Titles of 104 books were reported 
which were not easily classified. The 
reading of these books by the various 
income groups paralleled closely (in 
amount) the reading of biography. 
The largest number of titles was re- 
ported by the $7500-income group. 
The five books read by three or more 
persons are: “Mother India,” “Hun- 
ger Fighters,” “The Rediscovery of 
America,” ‘Revolt in the Desert,” 
and “Tamerlane.” Those remaining 
were read by one or two subjects only. 


$1250 income. 


F. Amount and Type of Poetry 
Read 


Twenty-two different volumes of 
poetry were read. Forty-four vol- 
umes were mentioned. No poetry 
was read by the lowest income group, 
and about equal amounts were re- 
ported for each of the groups above 
Strikingly little read- 
ing of poetry characterizes the aver- 
age woman in the groups. Table VI 
gives the data for the reading of 


poetry. 
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TaBLe VI 
The Nine Volumes of Poetry Reported Most Frequently by 503 Women 
POEMS Author Frequency 
i tint stakentaeneehpennc eden’ SE eee 9 
SE EE on cccce sunetoncscceses II iw bd sisiedie-din. eg emaail 4 
ET seed des ccactac¥ewe@nesecvecs eee 4 
OED EOE os ciscncccccsceccccces SRST rer 3 
Me adnh debee seheewsinecececas EN cnn ete-ewkesen ee 3 
“Contemporary Verse” ..............20002 DN swadesctuctevaed 2 
ek os ce wabenie uc eeubetieeescceseceasckd Q 
“Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing”....Hoffenstein ................ 2 
edt icascanbes dnnwewaed eases « 6 DEY tiene ednenesenmadued 2 





! G. Drama Reading 

Very little reading of drama char- 
acterized the groups. Only sixty-four 
plays were reported; these contained 
eleven different titles. The popular- 
ity of “Strange Interlude” accounted 
for the major portion of the reading. 
This play, presented in Kansas City 





during the year this study was con- 
ducted, aroused great interest and 
critical comment. It is extremely 
doubtful whether a similar amount of 
reading of drama was done by this 
group during other years. Table VII 
presents data regarding the drama 
reading of the 503 subjects. 


TaBLE VII 
Dramas Read Most Frequently by 503 Women 








NAME OF PLAY 


Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency 
$1250 or $1250-3000 $3000-5000 $5000-7500 $7500 and Fre- 


Total 














less group group group group up group quency 
Strange Interlude .......... 16 16 4 3 39 
Best Plays 1927-1928 ...... 5 ee 5 
Plays, “Shakespeare ........ 5 al 1 6 
| Emperor Jones ............ 1 3 4 
Doctor’s Dilemma ......... 2 2 
H. Books Upon Child Care and Child” was read often and it was 


Rearing 

Although the subjects read little 

poetry or drama, they showed an un- 

usual interest in books dealing with 

child care and rearing. Every group 

read some publication, and there was 

a noticeable increase in reading which 
attended increase in income. Thom’s 
“Everyday Problems of the Everyday 


reported to have been especially help- 
ful. Apparently, attempts at parental 
education are proving fruitful in es 
tablishing reading habits. Three hun- 
dred and fifty-six volumes were men- 
tioned. This somewhat salutary con- 
dition is doubtlessly the result of the 
efforts of organizations such as the 
Children’s Bureau. 
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Taste VIII 


Ten Books Dealing with Child Training Which Were Reported Most 
Frequently by 503 Women 








Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency Frequency Total 





PUBLICATION $1250 or $1250-3000 $3000-5000 $5000-7500 $7500 and _—- Fre- 
less group = group group group up group quency 

Everyday Problems of the 

Everyday Child ......... 4 6 4 on 14 
Mother and Children ...... ‘7 2 6 4 2 14 
TD .cvevertecsces 1 3 es mp 4 8 
SE. ivevers svesses + 2 3 ve 3 8 
Individuals in the Making .. 2 5 4 2 8 
Behaviorism ............... oe 3 3 ai 6 
Problems of Childhood ..... 2 4 a 6 
Care and Feeding of Children . 3 3 6 
Why We Behave Like Human 

CTU ETE re 3 3 6 
Guidance of Childhood ..... 2 3 én 5 








COMMENTS 


The five hundred women who were 
the subjects of this study fre- 
quently read newspapers and maga- 
zines. Newspaper choice appears to 
be determined almost wholly by the 
locality in which a study is made. 
Gray and Munroe found this true of 
Hyde Park and Evanston, Illinois, 
groups, and this study corroborates 
their results. There was a positive 
relationship between the number of 
newspapers in the home and income. 
The entire group averaged about two 
papers per home. Those whose in- 
come was $3000-$5000 yearly had ac- 
cess on the average to two daily pa- 
pers; those whose income is $7500 and 
more averaged more than three daily 
newspapers per person. 

This study shows the so-called 
middle-grade magazines are the most 
popular. (Gray and Munroe reached 
the same conclusion from their study 
of magazine circulation.) The four 
income groups above $1250 read regu- 
larly or subscribe to somewhat similar 
numbers of magazines. Magazines are 


apparently within the reach of all 
save the very poor. 

Books of fiction are the most popu- 
lar type of reading, apart from the 
newspaper and the magazine. Gray 
and Munroe’s findings corroborate 
this. There was a positive relation- 
ship between the amount of fiction 
read and the income. The books of 
fiction as a whole were of relative high 
grade. Nevertheless, the books appear 
to be the standardized type; the popu- 
larity of many of these books is doubt- 
lessly due to organizations such as the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. There was 
a marked relationship between biog- 
raphy reading and income. Those 
whose incomes were. $7500 and above 
listed the largest number of titles. 
Biographical books are, of course, 
somewhat more expensive than are 
books of fiction. The amount of biog: 
raphy read appears conspicuously 
small for all groups. 

Very little poetry was read by any 
group. Those with incomes of $1250 
and less read no poetry. The amount 
of poetry read by those in the larger 
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income groups was about evenly dis- 
tributed. This is in striking contrast 
with the marked relationship between 
income and the reading of biography. 
An extremely small amount of poetry 
was read by any group; the amount 
was decidedly less than the fiction or 
biography reading. 

Drama was less frequently read 
than poetry. Only 64 plays were 
listed. 

All of the groups read material 
dealing with child care. The amount 
of material read was associated posi- 
tively with increase in income. 

The conspicuously small amount of 
reading and its standardization are 
distressing signs. Certainly, no one 
would state that these data give evi- 
dence that the schools are developing 
permanent interests in reading as a 
leisure activity. The writer has 
started a somewhat comprehensive 
survey of the ways in which adults 
utilize their leisure. Partial return 
from several hundred subjects reveal 
the almost universal interest in the 
following activities in the order given 
below: 

(a) Listening to the Radio. 

(b) Attending the Cinema. 

(c) Golf and Miniature Golf Play- 

ing (for 1929-30) 

(d) Bridge Playing. 

(e) Motoring. 

(f) Attending parties. 

The amazing popularity of the 
radio is indeed ominous when one real- 
izes that the Amos and Andy banality 
is the favorite both for men and for 
women. When leisure activities are 


assembled according to the interest of 
men and of women, one conspicuous 
difference only stands out in the gen- 


eral favorites: the order of items ¢, 
(Golf) and d, (Bridge playing), are 
reversed for women. Bridge playing 
has a slightly greater popularity 
among the women than does golf. 
Nevertheless, the women are not far 
behind the men in their interest jp 
the somewhat new anomaly, miniature 
or Tom Thumb golf. (True for 1929. 
1930 only. ) 

The optimist may assert that the 
paucity of reading is occasioned by 
the prohibitive price of books. The 
dollar and the half dollar books are 
an attempt of publishers to compete 
with the prevailing leisure offerings: 
the radio, the screen, and bridge. If 
the adventure proves successful, read- 
ing may again compete with the more 
popular recreations for a_ greater 
share of leisure. The cheap books 
may create new customers for better 
books. And cheap books may, on the 
other hand, create customers for the 
book comparable in quality to the 
middle-grade magazine. The latter 
seems to the writer to be the most 
probable happening. In this event, 
the corner drug store (with its terrify- 
ing array of sandwiches, and quickly 
prepared lunches) will serve not only 
man’s organic needs; it will serve also 
his intellectual demands, and the level 
of service will be comparable in both 
eases. Obviously, no new method of 
merchandising will do much to im 
prove taste and create a demand for 
quality in books. These will come 
only through developing in growing 
children reading habits which are a& 
sociated with the wholesome growth of 
cultural and intellectual interests. It 
is time to turn our attention anew to 
this neglected phase of education. 
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WITH THE EDITOR 


Hersert Buarr 





You aNnp YOUR GOVERNMENT. 


The National Broadcasting Company 
has announced a new educational series 
under the above title in co-operation with 
the American Political Science Associ- 
ation. They will be heard at 8.00 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time every Tuesday 
evening from “coast-to-coast.” 

The speakers during the series include 
the following: 

John H. Finley—educator, author and 
associate editor of the New York Times. 

Thomas H. Reed—professor of politi- 
cal science at the University of Michigan, 
and chairman of the committee present- 
ing the programs. 

William Bennett Munro—of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, former 
professor of government at Harvard. 

Charles E. Merriam—head of the de- 
partment of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Julian Mason—editor of the 
York Evening Post. 

Arthur Krock—head of the Washing- 
ton bureau of the New York Times. 

Ruth Morgan—of the National League 
of Women Voters. 

Stuart Chase—economist. 

Virgil Jordan—economist. 

Charles A. Beard—historian and po- 
litical scientist. 

Arthur N. Holcombe—chairman of 
the department of government at Har- 
vard. 

Edward M. Sait—professor of politi- 
eal science at Pomona College. 

William Hard—publicist and political 
correspondent. 

John Dewey—professor of philosophy 
at Columbia. 

Dr. Finley and Professor Reed will 
speak on the first program, April 5. Dr. 
Finley will introduce the series, while 
Professor Reed will discuss “The Citizen 
and His Government.” 


New 


THe Art OF LISTENING. 


There are few who have not been an- 
noyed at times by the people who do 
not know how to listen. The teacher 
has in the classroom certain pupils who 
persist in whispering or showing by 
other obvious signs that they are not 
listening to what the teacher is saying. 
The lecturer feels certain that he has 
a message but finds that a few inatten- 
tive persons in the audience change the 
effect of his whole address. The min- 
ister’s sermon is spoiled and his own 
disposition suffers a severe strain because 
of the few who by their actions inform 
him and everyone around them that 
they do not care to hear what the 
preacher is saying. The musician brings 
his concert to an abrupt close because 
of the discourtesy shown him by some 
in the audience who seem to feel that 
unless they are talking the joy of living 
will be entirely lost. The pupil in the 
classroom who wants to learn, the stu- 
dent in the audience who has paid to 
hear the lecturer, or the musician, the 
parishioner to whom the sermon of the 
morning gives assurance and strength 
for meeting the problems of life, all 
these join with the teacher, the lecturer, 
the minister and the musician in criti- 
cizing, censuring, condemning and pun- 
ishing those who have disturbed others 
because they will not listen. 


But we should not be unduly critical 
of those who do not listen. Perhaps 
they cannot help but be inattentive. The 
attention span of children is very short. 
A program for them must be constantly 
changed to secure variety. Activities 
for the child must be introduced at short 
intervals. When some members of a 
class, or audience, or congregation act 
like children, it is entirely possible that 
their mentality has not developed. Even 
though they are of adult age and stature 
they may still be children in fact. 
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Then again, it is possible that these 
disturbers of others do not know any 
better. “Who did sin, this man or his 
arents, that he was born blind?” 

me people are unfortunate in their 
choice of parents. Lack of good breed- 
ing, that is so manifest in those who 
have not learned how to listen, may be 
the result of poor heredity as well as 
poor environment. Well-bred parents 
usually have well-bred children, and 
children who are ill bred frequently have 
had an unfortunate parentage so far as 
the social graces are concerned. If one 
has the double handicap of a childish 
mind as well as the lack of good breed- 
ing at home, he is more to be pitied 
than blamed if he has not learned the 
art of listening. 

Possibly one should mention the con- 
ceited individual who does not listen to 
others because he is so certain that every- 
one is eager to listen to him. He is 
of the type that Mrs. Poyser compares to 
the “clocks as run on strikin’, not to 
tell the time o’ the day, but because 
there’s summat wrong i’ their own in- 
side.” It is simply an exaggerated form 
of ill breeding that is probably impos- 
sible to cure. 

But the non-listener retorts, with an 
attitude that this settles the matter, 
“But I was not interested.” The trouble 
with this explanation is that it aims 
to relieve the listener of all responsi- 
bility and place it all upon the speaker. 
It is the responsibility of the speaker 
to adapt what he has to say to the men- 
tality of those who are to hear him. A 
sixth-grade class in arithmetic would 
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be justified in lack of attention to one 
who attempted to show them the intric. 
acies of differential calculus. But that 
is not what is being considered in this 
discussion of the art of listening. What 
is being considered are the small groups 
in any class or assembly or congregatiog 
that are not listening. The lecture, of 
address, or sermon, or concert is adapted 
to the group gathered to hear it, ag 
shown by the fact that the great major. 
ify is listening. It is only the few who 
persist in advertising the fact that their 
mentality is distinctly inferior to the 
group, or that they have not had the 
advantages of good breeding. 

What is to be done about it? There 
are several things that may be done in 
the school. A mental test will show 
whether the pupils concerned have the 
ability to concentrate their attention on 
anything for more than a brief span. 
Questioning them individually regarding 
their home environment and the kind of 
training they have had may show where 
the difficulty lies. Even the stupid and 
ill bred, when shown how they are re- 
vealing to all around them their stu- 
pidity and their ill breeding, will at 
least make a pretense of listening and 
refrain from whispering and disturbing 
others. This in itself will be a great 
gain. As for the non-listener and dis- 
turber in concert, theater and congrega- 
tion, rebuke seems to be the only alter- 
native to suffering in silence. “Pardon 
me, but I paid my money to hear the 
lecture,” has stopped for the evening 
many repetitions of “And I said to him, 
and he said to me.” 
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YOUR SCHOOLS AND MINE 


Roy C. Woops, Pu. D. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, MARSHALL COLLEGE 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


[In this department Dr. Woods will answer to the best of his ability any or all ques- 

tions on educational topics that are addressed either to him at the address above, or to 

EpvcaTion. It is to be understood that the writer alone is responsible for the answers 
given.—H. B.] 


I am confused upon the issue of 
home study. Some writers seem to 
discourage it while others insist upon 
it. What is correct? 


That confusion does exist. The 
correct position seems to the writer to 
fall in between the two positions of 
no home work and home work in all 
subjects each evening. Both seem to 
miss the main issue in that they ig- 
nore the following facts: The child 
will be doing something at night. It 
will either be for good or for ques- 
tionable results. The schools simply 
cannot ignore their responsibility in 
the matter of moral training of the 
child outside the school. This can be 
eared for by judicious home assign- 
ments. On the other hand conditions 
of study are in many cases abomin- 
able. Poor light, common living room 
for study, visitors, home tasks, movies, 
and radio combine to distract the 
child’s attention from his home work. 
Such work as arithmetic, or composi- 
tions, frequently are done by the 
child’s parents or older brothers and 
sisters. This defeats the purpose in 
two ways. The child did not get the 
drill, and has developed a habit that 
has ear marks, at least, of cheating. 
I should suggest that such work be 
left off the home study schedule en- 
tirely. Supplementary reading in 
the social studies and natural sciences, 


or literature make excellent home 


assignments. Then, too, the super- 
vision of amusements along the lines 
of good musicals, drama, movies, and 
proper use of the radio will be valu- 
able. Field trips to the woods, fac- 
tories, museums, libraries, art gal- 
leries may be used. Proper play- 
ground supervision may also be under- 
taken by the school. You will note 
that none of these are open to the 
criticism stated above where the older 
members of the family help to the 
child’s loss. Neither do they inter- 
fere with home life nor are they sub- 
jected to the disadvantages found in 
some families. They are limited by 
the fact that some families will not 
have a radio and the child in some 
cases will be unable to attend the bet- 
ter types of amusement unless the 
school foster them and see that all 
children secure the opportunity. 


I have been reading of the unrelia- 
bility of essay tests. Should they be 
discarded in favor of the newer type? 
How might the grading of essay type 
papers be improved as to reliability? 

They should not be discarded in 
favor of the newer type, but the newer 
type will probably exceed the number 
of the older ones used. There can 
be no question about the ease and re- 
liability of the scoring of the objec- 
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tive tests. They do not measure the 
pupil’s ability to organize, and to de- 
velop topics like the essay test and 
will therefore leave room always for 
some of the other tests. You can im- 
prove the reliability of the grade you 
assign to an essay paper by the fol- 
lowing procedure. Do not look at the 
name of the writer of the paper until 
after reading and grading it. Read 
one question through all papers first, 
grading it as you go. Read the sec- 
ond question in the same manner ex- 
cept that the last paper read on the 
first question will be the first read on 
the second paper. ‘This spreads the 
fatigue of the teacher. Stop only at 
the end of one question in all papers. 
Grade only when you are feeling alert. 
Attempt to rank the papers on a five 
to seven point scale rather than by 
percentages. Average each question 
rating then for total paper’s rating. 
The writer likes this method but can- 
not claim that it removes the subjec- 
tive element entirely. 


What is meant by the 6-4-4 plan of 
school organization? I know what 
6-3-3 means, but have only recently 
heard of the 6-4-4. 


It was proposed as early as 1915 
by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools that 
the elementary school be limited to six 
years and that each of the upper divi- 
sions of the high school should contain 
four years each, i.e., the junior high 
school division to be composed of the 
7-8-9-10th grades and the senior divi- 
sion the 11-12th and first two years 
of college. This is based upon the 


similarity of the work of the so-called 
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junior college and the high school, 
both being of a general and introdue- 
tory nature. Therefore the 6-4-4 jg 
really a three-division school coveri 
the same ground as the 6-3-3-9, 
(See Koos, The American Secondary 
School, pp. 244 ff.) 


What is the relationship that exists 
between proper humidity and temper. 
ature for a classroom? 


(Note—This is a condensation of 
letter. It will be necessary in some 
eases to reduce the general questions 
to fewer words to save space. ) 


Extremely high or low temperatures 
or humidities are to be avoided. Dr, 
Griswold, a health authority who was 
formerly connected with the State 
University of Iowa Medical College, 
claims that room temperature should 
be thirty degrees below normal body 
temperature and should fluctuate. He, 
and others, suggest the range to be 
from 65-70. High humidity means 
low rate of evaporation from the skin, 
whereas the low means an excessive 
rate. The former situation produces 
a “clammy” hot feeling, and the latter 
a chilly one. A room properly humid- 
ified will be comfortable at 65-70 de 
grees F. Uusually it is suggested to 
strive for a 50% humidity, but this 
is very difficult. The warmer the 
room the more moisture it will take 
in the air to maintain the proper ratio. 
Bennet says that a room at a temper 
ature of 68 degrees F. will require 
six times as much moisture as it will 
at 20. (See Bennett, School Effici- 
ency, pp. 42 ff., and Keene, Physical 
Welfare of the School Child, pp. 
58 ff.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF BOOK REVIEWS 





You and Your Government. By Chester 
¢. Marey. D. C. Heath and Co., New York, 
1932. xii, 593. Illustrated. 


Another new civics for our history be- 
ginners in high school, but not this time 
posing as the newest of the New Civics! 
The preface to this volume states the aim 
as “an effort to interpret constitutional 
government in terms of community life 
and community life in terms of constitu- 
tional government” Like the older civics 
it endeavors to show that contented “com- 
munity life of a democratic character suc- 
ceeds or fails in proportion as its political 
processes succeed or fail.” Like the newer 
civics, contemporary social and economic 
problems are made the point of departure 
in the effort to instill fundamental politi- 
cal demands in knowledge and produce a 
politically-minded citizen. 

In the effort to merge the older and the 
newer, they find a constant emphasis up- 
on the political responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. The arrangement of material car- 
ries out this idea by presenting first those 
topics which are of everyday interest to 
nearly all students. The relationships 
within the simplest social groups and the 
complexities of congested urban life are 
shown to point out the contrasts between 
communities and to indicate in each case 
the responsibilities of the individual. 

There is indeed an unusual range of 
topics. Few texts have so complete a 
presentation of the many and varied prob- 
lems confronting each social group. More 
important, however, than the mere num- 
ber of topics presented is the care shown 
in selection of concrete detail and illus- 
tration which renders each topic a vivid, 
real, and present problem. 

Following the presentation of social, 
economic and civic problems, the latter 
third of the book deals with the machin- 
ery of government. The treatment there 


seems very adequate on topics chosen, but 
one is surprised at the omission of any 
reference to such attempts at political 
reform as the initiative, referendum, re- 
call, and direct primary. The fact that 
opinions as to their success or failure 
as remedial measures are widely diver- 
gent does not lessen the desirability of 
a discussion of their use. 

An unusually fine presentation of the 
importance to the individual of world 
problems closes the book. Not only are 
the reasons shown why we should be in- 
terested, but there is a fair, non-partisan, 
and non-propagandizing treatment of the 
existing agencies created to aid in the 
solution of these world problems. 

The helps found at chapter ends are 
especially interesting. “Little Adventures 
in Civic Thinking” suggest class or group 
projects in many fields. The diversity of 
devices indicated should make it possible 
for teachers in communities with widely 
varying problems to select those activities 
best fitted to their respective needs. 

The illustrations are not only attrac- 
tive, well-chosen, and judiciously spaced, 
but they are also in many cases given 
additional value by arrangement in such 
a position that important contrasts re- 
ceive visual emphasis. The publishers 
have provided an excellent format. Topic 
headings are prominently placed without 
injuring the continuity of paragraph de- 
velopment. 

The book is written in a clear, crisp 
style. It is said that to test its read- 
ability, it was tried out on the author’s 
eleven-year-old son and it is easily prob- 
able that he experienced no difficulty. Yet 
there is no evidence of conscious effort to 
write down to the adolescent mind. On 
the contrary, there would seem to be a 
desirable mental stimulation in the brisk, 
energetic language used.—J. F. SAYRg, 
Seward Park High School, N. Y. C. 
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Written Composition Interests of High 
School Pupils. By J. H. Coleman, Ph.D., 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 117 pages. With 
charts and appendices. 1931. 


In this monograph Dr. Colman has tried 
to determine some of the topics which 
pupils prefer to use as subjects for com- 
positions, and to learn which types of 
written discourse are preferred by pupils 
from grade seven through the senior high 
school. The book is the result of much 
study, and the results are tabulated in 
such a way that the reader can very easily 
gain the desired information. 

Teachers of English Composition will 
readily agree with Dr. Coleman when he 
says: “In the literature of education, in- 
terest has become synonymous with con- 
centrated attention, with persistency, with 
an attitude which develops rapid learning. 
Interest provides zeal and drive. It is an 
aid to that continuity of effort which is 
needed for the successful conclusion of a 
learning activity. It is satisfying to 
learners. It is dynamic. . . There are 
those who declare that there is no real 
learning without genuine interest. The 
mechanics of writing are so numerous and 
so involved, and the acquisition of style is 
so difficult, that they tend to discourage 
pupils at almost every step towards mas- 
tery. A distaste for composition is the 
most probable development. This dislike 
interferes with the mastery of any topics 
introduced later, and contributes to the 
impermanence of items learned pre- 
viously.” 

Some of the interesting phases of this 
broad question which the author discusses 
are: “Which Type of Discourse do Pupils 
Prefer to Use for Written Composition?” 
“Pupils’ Reasons for Choosing Specific 
Titles.” “Directions for Ranking Lists of 
Titles,” “General Directions for Teachers,” 
“Samples of Types of Discourse Question- 
naires,” and a long and helpful list of 
Unclassified Free Choice Compositoion 
Titles. 


In summarizing his findings, Dr. Cole- 
man tells us that the forms of discourse 
liked by the majority of all pupils in the 
secondary grades are, in order of prefer- 









ence: The friendly letter, argument, roe 
scription, and narration. As pupils pags 
through the secondary school grades, they 
exhibit an increasing preference for the — 
debate, brief, and argument. 

Teachers will find many helpful sugges 
tions in this little book, and a carefy 
perusal of its contents should increase the 
interest of both pupil and teacher in tha¢ 
difficult sphere of education, the writte, 
composition.—E. L. G. 


The Evolution of the American Teach- 
ers College. By Jessie V. Pangbdura. 
Teachers College. Contributions to Edy. 
cation, No. 500. 


This is a desirable study of an inter. 
esting and important subject. The book 
surveys well the chronology of the move 
ment but seems to lack comparison and 
criticism: ‘comparison’ with foreign de 
velopments of teacher training institu. 
tions, especially in Germany; ‘criticism’ 
because the book says too little of the 
nominal transfer of normal schools into 
teachers colleges without making them 
colleges in fact. Many of our normal 
schools that became teachers colleges 
over night have put a severe strain upon 
the ethics and standards of educational 
study’ and of teacher training. They 
were unwilling to wait until they had the 
equipment of colleges to call themselves 
by that name, but first took the title and 
later tried to justify it. 


The legality of changing some normal 
schools into teachers colleges has no dis 
cussion in this book—so far as observed, 
and yet this question has seriously been 
raised. 

Of the 286 titles in the Bibliography 
how does it happen that only 43 of them 
are in the last five years when develop 
ment has been especially rapid; and 18 
of these 43 are from the yearbooks of 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges? The book would have been 
helped by a critical study of a few insti- 
tutions, at first hand, on the ground; this 
would have given more life to the whole 
survey and have connected specific appli- 
cations with the general history of the 
movement. 











